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liamentary proceedings are managed under the 

present Administration that when, in the debate 
on the Address, Mr. Wedgwood Benn delivered a 
serious and careful criticism of the policy of the 
Government in connection with its abortive naval 
pact with France, he was vouchsafed no reply what- 
ever from the Government front bench. For this failure 
to reply the Government is probably confident that it 
will not suffer, since public interest in the question, 
important as it is, is not very widespread. But, of 
course, it is obvious that such tactics of ‘‘ Trappist 
taciturnity ” cannot fail to injure the prestige of the 
House of Commons throughout the country. If serious 
criticism seriously delivered is not to be answered, 
what is the use of the House of Commons? In the 
House of Lords, however, Lord Cushendun spoke at 
length on the subject. His defence of the policy of 
the Government in this matter was by no means 
convincing, but at least it was a defence. He offered 
no satisfactory explanation of the refusal of the 
Government to publish the terms of the proposed 
Pact, nor did he produce any adequate defence of its 
reasons for agreeing to offer British support to the 
French in their argument that fully-trained reserves 
should not be counted as part of the army in any 
scheme of disarmament that might be advanced in the 
future—an agreement which would make foolishness 
of any disarmament proposal. But he stood to his 
guns; and in the House of Commons there was no 


one even to do that—on a major question of inter- 
national policy ! 


[ was wholly typical of the way in which par- 


oe * 
It would seem to be a mistake to regard the crushing 
victory of Mr. Hoover in the American Presidential 


election as indicating either a great Republican 
landslide or a decisive vistory of the “‘ Drys”’ over 
the “‘ Wets.’”’ In the first place, Mr. Hoover’s success 
is greatly exaggerated by the method of counting the 
votes in the Electoral College. He has a four to one 
majority there, but as far as can be judged from the 
figures at present available the popular vote afforded 
him a majority of only about five to four—and this 
against a candidate who was a Roman Catholic and 
a “ Wet.” The Prohibition issue probably counted 
for a good deal, especially amongst the women voters 
of the middle-western and southern States, but it 
seems fairly clear that it was the religious issue that 
turned the scale. Throughout the greater part of 
America religious beliefs and prejudices are still of a 
very primitive order and it was scarcely conceivable 
that an adherent of the Church of Rome—the Scarlet 
Woman—should be elected. That Governor Smith 
with such a handicap obtained as many votes as he 
did was a remarkable personal achievement. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice that in winning the State of 
Massachusetts he seems to have been helped con- 
siderably by the new turn in the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, whose spirits are likely for some years to 
come to haunt the dreams of the Republican leaders 
in that part of the country. 


* * * 


Though the resignation of M. Poincaré last Tuesday 
caused general surprise, it was no secret that his 
coalition government was in jeopardy. The Left 
wing of the Radical-Socialists under M. Caillaux has 
long been hostile to M. Poincaré, and the resolutions 
carried at their Party congress at Angers were a direct 
challenge to him. They demanded a cutting-down of 
the military and naval estimates; a more pacific 
foreign policy (including the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land); a more anti-clerical attitude in regard to Church 
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property and foreign missions ; a more liberal attitude 
on certain Trade Union questions. The four Radical- 
Socialist Ministers apparently had no desire to break 
with M. Poincaré; but by a snatch-vote on Monday 
the Congress forced their withdrawal from the Govern- 
ment. It is impossible to say as yet what the results 
will be. Liberal and Socialist opinion both in France 
and abroad will, no doubt, be largely in sympathy 
with the Radical malcontents’ demands; but there 
seems no likelihood that M. Caillaux’s victory will get 
them what they want. M. Poincaré’s stock is high in 
the country, and we suppose he could form a new 
government without much difficulty if he chose. It is 
said, however, that he does not wish to, but aspires 
to the Presidency of the Republic. M. Briand is, of 
course, among the possibles for the Premiership, and 
so is M. Tardieu. In any case, the matter will probably 
be settled within a very few days. 
* * * 


The resignation of the Bratianu Government on the 
eve of the conclusion of the foreign loan negotiations 
is also a mild surprise. It has been an open secret 
for some time that the Roumanian Regency had made 
a bargain with M. Bratianu that he should declare his 
innings closed as soon as the stabilisation loan was 
floated, in order to make way for Dr. Maniu and the 
Peasants’ Party. The loan negotiations, however, 
have been unduly protracted, and Dr. Maniu, feeling 
perhaps that M. Bratianu, when he did receive his 
franes and dollars, might find cogent reasons for not 
keeping to his bargain, refused to agree to any 
further delay. The Regency, convinced by now of 
the serious unpopularity of the Liberal regime, has 
therefore forced M. Bratianu to resign. It is still 
uncertain who will take his place. The Regents’ 
hopes of a coalition Government under Dr. Maniu 
and General Averescu, the leader of the People’s Party, 
have been disappointed, and M. Titulescu has now 
been hurriedly summoned from London to Bucarest 
for consultation. There is a possibility of a stop-gap 
Government of functionaries, and there is a possibility 
of a Maniu Government, but not, we think, without 
a fresh general election. Free elections in Roumania 
might produce unexpected results. But, even if Dr. 
Maniu were to be returned with a substantial majority, 
his task will be a difficult one. He will have a com- 
plicated economic situation to face; he will have to 
begin the loan negotiations afresh ; official corruption 
is widespread, and it will not be easy to change 
Roumania’s leopard spots inside a generation. 

* * * 


This week the Bolsheviks have been celebrating the 
eleventh anniversary of their revolution. On _ this 
occasion, partly owing to internal dissensions and 
partly to the difficulty of the economic situation, the 
rejoicings have not been so vociferous as usual, and 
certain sections of the English Press, in their eagerness 
to exaggerate anything discreditable to the present 
regime in Russia, have been prophesying the rapid and 
final collapse of Bolshevism. We can discover nothing 
in the present state of Russia to justify these pre- 
dictions. There are differences in the inner councils 
of the Bolsheviks; but so there always have been 
in greater or less degree since November, 1917. This 
little indigestion, however, is the only disease which 
seems to afflict the Soviet body politic. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who have visited the country lately 
and whose sympathies are entirely anti-Bolshevik, 
are unanimous in agreeing that there is no menace 
from outside. In the economic sphere the old bogy 


of famine has been revived, and this year the prophets 
can point to a partial failure of the harvest in the 
Ukraine and to a temporary shortage of bread in 
Leningrad and Moscow owing to the difficulty of moving 


grain from Siberia. These difficulties have occurred 
before, even in Tsarist days, and, until Russia has 
attained the same stage of development as, say, the 
United States they will occur again. But ina primitive 
country like Russia, where the standard of life is 
exceedingly low, they will not necessarily create an 
upheaval. Admittedly, the lot of the bourgeoisie is 
pitiable, and economic absurdities may one day bring 
down the Bolshevik house in ruins. But the process 
is likely to be a protracted one, not only because there 
is no effective bourgeois opposition, but because the 
Russian peasant and the Russian workman, who 
between them made the revolution, are no worse off 
to-day than they were under the Tsar and have, there- 
fore, no interest in a catastrophic overthrow of the 
Bolsheviks. 
* * * 

The most significant feature of the municipal election 
results is not the magnitude of Labour’s gains—though 
these are considerable in the aggregate—but their 
wide dispersal over the greater part of the country. 
They are naturally largest in Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and the other great industrial areas, while London and 
the residential districts show relatively little change. 
But the Labour Party has made progress in almost all 
the industrial districts; and there are now many 
towns, apart from those already ruled by Labour 
councils, in which a quite small turnover of votes next 
year or the year after will involve a transference of 
power. This year, the Labour Party has comfortably 
held Sheffield, Swansea and other centres in which it 
already had a majority, and has added to them such 
places as Leeds, Rotherham and Swindon. Its only 
serious loss was in Bethnal Green ; and this is traceable 
directly to Communist tactics and a split in the Labour 
forces. Bethnal Green also provided the Liberals with 
their only success. Elsewhere they lost almost all 
along the line. It is true that municipal contests are 
never a safe augury of parliamentary fortunes ; but, 
taken as a whole, this year’s municipal elections con- 
firm the view, fairly well established on other grounds, 
that Labour can confidently look for large and widely 
disposed gains throughout the industrial areas at 
the General Election next year—unless, of course, there 
is in the meantime a dramatic change in the political 
situation. On the position in the countryside last week’s 
elections naturally throw no light; but Labour does 
not appear to be making much headway in the market 
towns of the South and West. 

* * * 


The battle over the London trams opened on Tuesday 
with an all-night session of the London County Council. 
The Labour members of the L.C.C. went to the meeting 
in a militant mood, and spent the night in a series of 
onslaughts on the proposal of the majority to come to 
an agreement with the Traffic Combine. They were, 
of course, defeated ; but it is evident that the proposed 
agreement is not likely to have an easy passage when 
the details come to be considered. The vital question, 
of course, is whether a useful traffic combine for London 
is to be mainly controlled by the representatives of the 
public or by Lord Ashfield and the directors of the 
existing tube and omnibus group. As long as the 
L.C.C. trams remain outside this group, there is a large 
part of London over which it cannot effectively regulate 
fares or facilities of service. But if once the L.C.C. 
were to come in, not only would this regulation become 
possible, but Lord Ashfield’s hands would also be 
greatly strengthened in fighting the competition of the 
“pirates.” The real fight is now only beginning; 
for, even if the L.C.C. approves the Ashfield scheme, 
it can become operative only by legislation, and the 
Labour Party will certainly carry the fight against It 
into the House of Commons. However strong the case 
for some co-ordinated control over London traffic may 
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be, a private arrangement between the L.C.C. and 
the combine, even if it is backed by Private Bill legis- 
lation, is obviously the wrong way of achieving the 
desired result. 

* . . 

The Government’s measure of ill success in dealing 
with unemployment can be clearly seen from the fact 
that it has now to propose an increase in the borrowing 
powers of the Unemployment Fund. Despite all the 
endeavours of the past few years to knock men and 
women out of benefit, the Fund is now threatened with 
the necessity of exceeding its statutory borrowing limit 
of £30,000,000. If it were politically practicable to 
enforce the provision which would, in a few months’ 
time, disqualify many thousands of men from further 
benefit, the Fund might be able to carry on. But this 
is clearly impossible, and further provision will have to 
be made for retaining in benefit next year men who 
have not the necessary number of contributions to their 
credit. The alternative would mean wholesale disquali- 
fication in many colliery, textile and shipyard areas. 
This situation is, of course, the logical sequel to the 
adoption for the existing Act of an estimate of the 
course of employment which has proved to be grossly 
wide of the mark. This error has to be rectified ; 
but it is utterly unfair to saddle the Unemployment 
Fund—or, in other words, the future contributions of 
employers and employed—with this charge. It ought 
clearly to be met by the Government out of general 
taxation. When the present Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed, the prospect was held out to 
contributors of a speedy reduction in the rate of 
contributions. That prospect is now _ indefinitely 
postponed, and yet another error of forecasting is to 
be met by means of a mortgage on the future earnings 
of industry and the future wages of labour. Financial 
unsoundness could not well go further. 

* * * 


The Mines Department has now produced its Report 
on the progress of amalgamation among collieries since 
the passage of the Coal Mines Act of 1926. At first 
sight, the statement that there have already been 
seventeen amalgamation schemes, involving one 
hundred and seventy-two pits normally employing 
one hundred and twenty-six thousand workpeople, 
makes quite an imposing show. But, on further analysis, 
it is readily seen that these results amount to relatively 
little. They affect in all only a ninth, or perhaps an 
eighth, of the industry. They include the Mond 
anthracite merger, which deals with a quite special 
section of the coal trade working under conditions 
highly favourable to fusion. They include also a good 
deal of buying up of derelict, or semi-derelict, collieries 
by concerns already owning a number of pits—so that 
the addition of one or two new pits to the property of a 
group already owning a dozen pits may count for 
thirteen or fourteen towards the total. There are, 
indeed, among them two or three genuine consolidations 
of a number of previously independent pits under a 
common control; but these seem to account for only a 
small part of the total given above. The greater part 
of the coal industry is still, as far as can be seen, totally 
unaffected by the movement towards unification. The 
Report further records the establishment of coal-selling 
or regulative agencies in Scotland, South Wales, and the 
Midlands, and refers to the possibilities of co-operative 
selling on a national basis. But, as everyone knows, 
the success hitherto achieved by these district schemes 
1S highly questionable, and negotiations for national 
action seem to be still in a very rudimentary stage. 
The Mines Department naturally desires to put the 
best possible face on the situation, in order to evade the 
necessity of taking compulsory powers. But really 
amalgamation has made startlingly little progress, and 





without compulsion there appears to be no prospect of 
more rapid advance. 


* * x 


The great lock-out of the German metal-workers 
raises issues which are fundamental and affect the 
entire future of industrial relations in Germany. Since 
the war, Germany has worked practically under a 
system of compulsory arbitration, in that there has 
been provision not only for securing arbitration awards 
on wages and similar questions, but also for the 
compulsory enforcement of these awards at the 
discretion of the Minister of Labour. In the present 
case, the German employers have locked out the metal- 
workers despite the action of the Minister in making 
an award compulsory. They are, indeed, challenging 
the legality of the Minister’s decision, and the matter 
is now before a special court. Their action is generally 
understood as an attack on the arbitration system, 
which, they believe, has prevented them from using 
their economic power in order to force down wages. 
The situation is further important because it really 
arises out of a struggle between the employers and the 
Trade Unions over the distribution of the economies of 
‘“‘ rationalisation.” The Unions claim that they ought 
to get a good share of these economies in higher wages, 
while the employers see in the displacement of labour 
achieved by way of rationalisation a means to reducing 
wages. Thus the long-expected test struggle arising 
out of the new policy of rationalisation seems to have 
come at last. The vital question is whether the 
Government will successfully maintain its right to 
regulate wages in face of the employers’ opposition. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
announcement at Belfast last week that the Liberals 
have decided to run candidates in Ulster constituencies 
introduces a new and wholly undesirable complication 
into Irish politics. Nobody can deny, least of all 
Lord Craigavon, that Liberals have as much right as 
Tories to contest the thirteen seats allotted to the Six 
Counties at Westminster. But Irishmen, who believe 
that partition with all its drawbacks is an improvement 
on the pre-Treaty system in that under it the North 
as well as the South is learning to concentrate on its 
own problems, bitterly resent a departure which, in 
practice, is bound to play into the hands of the 
reactionaries, who are well aware that their only hope 
of retaining power depends upon their ability to preserve 
existing lines of cleavage. Irishmen who know Ulster 
may be excused for smiling at the touching innocence 
of Sir Herbert Samuel’s assumption that tens of 
thousands of submerged Liberals are panting for an 
opportunity to clear Toryism out of the province bag 
and baggage. This may be his tale told to the Liberal 
Federation by a handful of aspiring politicians, but it 
is highly improbable that even with lavish financial 
backing a single seat could be captured for Liberalism, 
which, since Gladstonian days, has struck no roots in 
Ulster soil. Lord Craigavon, though he professes to 
be indignant at the invasion, has been quick to see that 
it offers a golden chance of scaring back to their 
allegiance mutineers who were preparing to make trouble 
for him at the General Election ; and already his plat- 
form orators are insisting that the scheme covers 
a plot to force Northern Protestants against their will 
under a Dublin Parliament. Southern Republicans, 
on the other hand, are equally convinced that Liberal 
intervention in the North is the opening stroke in a 
campaign to revive the Union. One of these assump- 
tions is as nonsensical as the other, but unfortunately 
in Irish politics it is as often as not the nonsensical 
things that provoke the most furious storms, and in 
the interests, not only of their own party but of both 
countries, English Liberals would be well advised to 
wash their hands of Ulster and its affairs. 

B 
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THE COMING LIBERAL-LABOUR 
ALLIANCE 


r NAHE opening of Parliament this week after the 

recess was an unusually dull business. Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald made a gallant attempt 
to put some life into the proceedings, but he did not 
succeed. The Prime Minister—with that lassitudinous 
discourtesy of which he is not infrequently guilty— 
declined to offer any reply. The truth is, of course, 
that Mr. Baldwin, like everyone else, knows that this 
Parliament is on its last legs, that it can do very little 
before the dissolution, and that in the absence of 
deeds nothing he can say is likely to help him very 
much at this stage. He and his Cabinet have made a 
thorough mess of everything they have touched. They 
will, no doubt, cling to office until almost the last 
possible moment, as Mr. Balfour did in 1905, but they are 
likely in the meantime to say as little as possible, 
trusting for their bare hope of renewed office next year 
rather to the squabbles of their opponents than to any 
merit of their own or any real verdict of the electorate. 


With Parliament thus under the shadow of death 
the centre of political interest must inevitably shift 
during the next few months from Westminster to the 
constituencies. Is this Administration of lazy and 
incompetent nonentities—who do not seem, for example, 
even to be aware of the seriousness of the problem of 
unemployment, or who if they are aware of it appear 
never to have given it any serious thought— 
to be reinstated in power next year? Would not 
anything be better than that? About Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues there is nothing diabolical. They 
are not the conscious instruments of a brutal “ capital- 
ism” seeking to oppress the working classes. They 
are for the most part kindly, honest and well-meaning 
men, but they simply are not qualified to carry out with 
reasonable efficiency the responsible duties which fate 
has thrust upon them. Not in a century has England 
had such a Ministry. They do not think and they do 
not work; they let everything slide in the apparent 
hope that all will come right in the end. It is an 
amiable point of view, but not one that England can 
afford to tolerate in her rulers at such a time of stress 
as the present. The Prime Minister, with his pipe in 
his mouth, is a symbol of the do-nothing policy which he 
has pursued. Actually the chief things he has done 
have been an attempt to cripple the Trade Unions and 
a cutting down of the relief given to the unemployed. 
But these things are not really characteristic of his 
administration. His outstanding quality is his ability 
to smile and smoke and do nothing at all. He is not 
vain ; he is probably quite as well aware as the rest of 
us are that his intellectual abilities do not qualify him 
to hold the post he at present holds, but he does not 
believe in doing anything, and therefore will continue 
to hold it with a clear conscience for as long as he is 
allowed to do so. 


The problem of the relations between the Liberal and 
Labour Parties becomes thus of the highest and most 
immediate importance. It has been widely discussed 
during the past few weeks, and it is evident that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the task of its 
elucidation. For two or three years past we have been 
urging in these columns the necessity of looking forward, 


and of considering in advance what must be done if in 
the next Parliament, as in the Parliament of 1924, no 
Party has a clear majority. This is not a certain 
eventuality, but it is a highly probable one. In such 
a situation, if it should arise, it is clear that Mr. Baldwin 
could not continue in office; he would be defeated in 
the House almost immediately. It is equally certain, 
we hope and suppose, that the Labour Party will not 
consent to accept office again as a minority party on 
the lines of 1924. A Conservative-Liberal combination 
being quite unimaginable there remain only two alterna- 
tives if the King’s Government is to be carried on, 
One is that the Liberals should take office, steering a 
course which commends itself at each moment to one 
or both of the other two parties, and so avoiding defeat, 
The other is that the Labour and Liberal Parties should 
combine to form a Government with the object of 
carrying out the very considerable legislative and 
administrative programme upon which they are in 
more or less complete agreement. This, on the face of 
it, would seem to be the most sensible course, and it is 
plain that in recent months Labour opinion has been 
coming over to it. 

Naturally neither party much likes the idea of any 
sort of formal co-operation. But what other practical 
alternative is there? We publish on another page in 
this issue a letter from a prominent member of the Co- 
operative movement, protesting very strongly against 
any idea of an alliance between Liberal and Labour. 
We print his letter because it is typical of the traditional, 
though now obsolescent, Labour view. “ It is time,” 
he writes, “‘ we all made up our minds that the Labour 
Party is not, and never has been, a political party in the 
ordinary sense but the expression of a great cause. 
Alliance with an unholy sham would be the greatest 
disaster that could fall upon it.’ Without wishing in 
the least to be rude to Mr. Williams, we feel obliged to 
point out that it is cant of just this kind that has most 
severely hampered the Labour movement during the 
past decade. If the Labour Party is not “ a political 
party in the ordinary sense,” then what on earth is it, 
and what is the use of it? It is possible in the name of 
‘““a great cause”’ to repudiate “ politics” altogether 
and proceed, as the Fascists did in Italy, by 
revolution. But if you once accept “ politics” as a 
mode of action you must accept them in the most 
ordinary sense, with all the compromises that in prac- 
tice are inevitably involved. If you do not like com- 
promise you must eschew politics and seek some other 
means of gaining yourends. And why “ unholy sham”? 
There are lots of sham and lots of unholiness in all 
parties, but we do not know that in these respects 
there is anything to pick between the three of them, 
that Mr. MacDonald is more “‘ holy ” than Mr. Baldwin, 
or Sir Austen Chamberlain than Mr. Snowden. The 
point is that such words have no relevance to what is 
an entirely practical problem. They imply a sort of 
fanaticism which may be suitable enough in a chapel 
but has no proper place in practical politics. They seem 
indeed to us to be nothing more than a relic of the radical 
religiosity of the Gladstonian era. We may regard 
our political rivals as fools, but it surely is not necessary 
to regard them as unholy scoundrels. And there are 
naturally as many “shams” in the Labour Party as 
in any of the other parties. Its policy may be 


the soundest policy before the country at present, but 
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it has no monopoly of righteousness or even of honest 
public spirit. 

Its leaders, of course, make no such claims, but many 
of their followers do, and therein lies the practical diffi- 
culty of getting rid of the aimless Mr. Baldwin and his 
incompetent crew. It is now being recognised by 
Labour speakers and writers that some sort of arrange- 
ment with the Liberals will very probably be unavoid- 
able after the next General Election. They may have 
some trouble to carry the rank and file with them, but 
if the Conservatives are in a minority in the next 
House of Commons the thing will go through within 
aweek. And that being certain, it seems rather absurd 
that the two parties should not take steps in advance 
to make it quite sure that the Conservatives shall be 
a minority and as small a minority as possible. One 
cannot force these things and the difficulties are obvious 
—one of the greatest of them being, of course, the fact 
that a majority of Labour candidatures are not con- 
trolled from headquarters. Yet if there is a reasonable 
likelihood—as there certainly is—of the Conservatives 
being defeated, then surely some sort of electoral 
arrangement ought in the public interest to be 
made. A_ pre-election compromise should precede 
the almost inevitable post-election compromise—pend- 
ing the adoption of some such system as the alternative 
vote. A really comprehensive arrangement is not, of 
course, practicable, for there are trials of strength yet 
to be made in many constituencies; but we see no 
reason why sensible men on both sides should not agree 
to eliminate purely wrecking candidatures on each side. 
There are seats where Labour has not a ghost of a 
chance and seats where the Liberals know they have 
not a ghost ef a chance. Surely there might be some 
arrangement about these. Those who object to such 
arrangements lay themselves very obviously open to 
the charge of placing party interests higher than the 
public welfare. There is a tremendous lot that a 
Liberal-Labour combination could do for the general 
welfare of the people. Yet neither party can do it 
alone. It is not even quite certain that without co- 
operation they can do the most obviously urgent thing— 
which is to get rid of the slack, irresponsible, do-nothing 
Government of Mr. Baldwin. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HERBERT 
HOOVER 


HE overwhelming vote given by the American people 

to Mr. Herbert Hoover is a victory, in varying 

a degrees, for Prosperity, Protestantism, and Prohi- 

bition. It is not unlikely that the strongest of these is 
Protestantism ; at any rate we cannot be wrong in con- 
cluding that the smashing defeat of Governor Al Smith 
implies that, in the present stage of the country’s develop- 
ment, the most popular public man in the United States 
cannot, if he is hampered by membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church, come within a thousand miles of the 
Presidency. Apart from this matter—undoubtedly the 
governing issue in many States of the Union—the meaning 
of the popular judgment cannot be in doubt. The American 
clectorate has decided for the continuance of the rule of 
Big Business. It has declined to take note of the proved 
character of the men and interests by which the Federal 
Government has been controlled during the past seven 
years. It has refused to punish the party leaders responsible 


for the worst example of departmental corruption ever laid 
bare in America. It has voted against the possibility of 
having the question of Prohibition reopened. And, accepting 
President Coolidge’s maxim that “the business of the 
United States is business,” it has turned against what the 
great majority of Americans look upon as a multiple menace 
to the established system—a menace made up, confusedly, 
of the “non-Nordic” peoples, the immigrant workers, 
Tammany Hall, Rum, Romanism, and what Mr. Hoover 
denounces as Socialism and paternalism—all alike embodied 
in Governor Al Smith. And while some millions of 
American women voted for Hoover, other millions voted, 
with passion, against Mrs. Smith. 

The 1928 election, as we have many times pointed out, 
was certain to display some startling features. With an 
electorate reaching the enormous total of 45 millions, a 
sweeping victory was by far the most probable result ; 
and, since the contest turned upon the personality and 
associations of Governor Smith, the two central questions 
were, whether he could carry his own State, New York, 
and whether as a Catholic Wet he would fail to hold the 
Democratic block of the South, never seriously endangered 
for the Democrats since the Civil War. Mr. Smith held 
New York City, as he was bound to do; but the small- 
town communities of the interior rejected him. He gained, 
it is true, the now strongly Catholic State of Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey, perhaps the wettest of the eastern States. 
But the “Solid South” exists no longer. Florida and 
North Carolina have fallen to Mr. Hoover, but that 
was not unexpected. The great shock for the Democrats 
is the loss ef Virginia and Texas, an event hitherto 
unimaginable. The Old South has been Democratic by 
instinct and tradition. Any change in that region may 
or may not be good ; it is certainly portentous. 

It is not possible to congratulate Mr. Hoover on the cam- 
paign that has ended in his victory. He had the oppor- 
tunity of making a perfectly straightforward fight, and he 
did not take it. During the four months of the contest 
he did not face a single important issue. Not until the 
final stage, when he made his only speech in New York, 
did he even recognise the existence of the opposing party 
or make any reference to the Democratic candidate. Realis- 
ing, however, that to refrain from mentioning the Governor 
in his own city would be a gaucherie damaging to him in 
the most crucial State, he condescended to attack Al Smith, 
but only by pinning on to him the absurd label of Socialist. 
Mr. Hoover based his appeal to the electorate entirely upon 
Prosperity. Although his wider reputation rests upon 
six years of international service, free from all materialist 
or nationalist aims, Mr. Hoover talked of *‘ the full dinner- 
pail and the full garage,” and claimed that the material 
benefits he glorified were the direct result of the Republican 
party’s policy of building up the highest walls against 
European goods and labour. He made statements and 
used figures in reference to unemployment in the United 
States that he knew to be remote from the facts. In the 
midst of the desolation of the Massachusetts textile region 
he had the audacity to argue that the cotton and wool 
towns of New England were protected by the Republican 
tariff. But he needed no distressed manufacturer to 
tell him that the old textile industries of New England had 
been ruined by the competition of the new factories in the 
Southern States, with their two-fold advantage of cheap 
labour and nearness to the raw material. Mr. Hoover, 
moreover, as the “ bone-dry ” candidate, stood professedly 
for full enforcement of the law which is supposed to uphold 
the “ noble experiment ” of Prohibition. He knows that 
neither President nor Congress can do anything towards 
achieving a larger measure of enforcement. 

But it is in respect of the character of the campaign waged 
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against his opponent that Mr. Hoover would seem to have 
failed most conspicuously to establish any standards of 
decency in the campaign. As candidate of the majority 
party, with an influence largely independent of the party 
bosses, he had it in his power to repudiate the bitterness 
and fanaticism of the fundamentalist Republicans, and to 
insist that the party literature should at least be passable. 
He did, of course, deplore the bringing in of the religious 
issue ; but there is no evidence to show that he made any 
stand against the flood of lying, abusive, and obscene 
propaganda that were exposed in the Democratic press. 
The fundamentalist attacks upon Al Smith as Catholic have 
made a shameful record in a Republic which has the principle 
of complete religious equality enshrined in its Constitution. 
As regards the Republican record in financial corruption, 
it was well understood that Mr. Hoover would keep silence. 
He was a member of the Harding Cabinet when the dis- 
graceful deals of the oil leases were put through, and a 
member of the Coolidge Cabinet throughout the long expo- 
sure of those scandals. Mr. Hoover kept silence in the 
Government, and kept silence in the electoral contest. He 
acted upon the assumption that this behaviour was not 
only safe but advantageous. The event has proved that he 
was not mistaken. 

He will attain the Presidency of the United States amid 
circumstances of remarkable advantage. In March next, 
when he takes office, he will be fifty-five years old. The 
industrial and financial interests that combined to elect 
him will probably exact their price in regard to certain 
Cabinet appointments. It is even possible that he may be 
unable to free himself from an embarrassing legacy in the 
form of survivals from the Coolidge Administration. The 
Cabinet may not be as he would have it, but he will have a 
position of great strength in relation to the House and the 
Senate. Mr. Coolidge has had to contend with a hostile 
Congress—although, to be sure, he has offered it the mini- 
mum of resistance. In the Senate and the House of 
Representatives now elected there will be a large Republican 
majority; but it is necessary to point out that this does 
not by any means imply a majority in harmony with 
the President. The Republican party in Congress falls 
into two or three clearly marked sections, and there is a 
permanent antagonism between the men from the agrarian 
West and the representatives of the dominant financial 
and industrial interests of the Atlantic States. But apart 
from this, Mr. Hoover’s main difficulty may well be found 
to inhere in his own political inexperience and in the pro- 
fessional habit of a lifetime. As a mining engineer, reaching 
a high position at an early age, and as an administrator, 
he has been accustomed to give orders and to have them 
unquestioningly obeyed. Mr. Coolidge, a born politician, 
has been conspicuously unsuccessful in dealing with the 
party managers and the politicians in Washington. What 
likelihood is there that Mr. Hoover, unacquainted with the 
working of that singular political machine, can make a 
success of the political side of the Presidency ? 

One or two things, however, are reasonably clear. The 
striking personal success of Al Smith in the campaign was 
due in no small measure to the relief provided by his vital 
personality after ten years of inertia in the Presidency. 
The American multitude rejoiced in the emergence of a 
humorous, outspoken, expansive American. They have 
not elected him, and in his stead they have chosen a Presi- 
dent who will be personally almost as inexpressive as Mr. 
Coolidge, although as the nation’s Chief Executive he will 
open a new era. Mr. Hoover will have his own definite 
policies, home and foreign. He will put an end immediately 
to the remoteness of Washington from world affairs ; nor 
will his activity be limited, like that of the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration, to naval conferences and academic treaties outlaw- 


ing war. 
very 


Mr. Hoover is a decided internationalist, and a 
decided American. His conception of Europe is 
dominated by the memories of his own experience in the 
administration of war relief and the direction of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce since 1921. There are in his 
mind no illusions surviving from the war period—except, 
perhaps, in regard to Russia. Eight years ago he was in 
favour of America’s entry into the League of Nations. As 
President-elect he is the head of the isolationist party. 
In the affairs of Europe he will be for the most speedy 
settling-up of all outstanding questions—especially those 
touching Reparations and the Rhineland. His policy in 
respect of the Continental war debts will be shaped towards 
the same objective—the quick removal of all obstacles to 
American business with the Continent. He is a trained 
international manager, intolerant of delay and none too 
patient in debate. He will seek to make the American 
Presidency as vigorous and influential in world affairs as 
it was in the days of Theodore Roosevelt. Less perhaps by 
temperament than by training and policy, he is an economic 
Imperialist, the first American statesman of a new order. 
And it is in this character that the Governments of the 
British Empire will meet him—a none too friendly critic, 
and a formidable vis-a-vis. His very considerable experi- 
ence of Europe has not taught him to love it, and least of 
all to love Great Britain. We have probably good reason 
to regret the defeat of ‘‘ Rum and Romanism.” 


REPARATIONS AGAIN 


Paris, November 5th. 
EPARATIONS we salute as an old friend. We 
R have not met for several years. Vague news of 
the punctual payments under the Dawes Plan 
has come to us. Mr. Parker Gilbert, the brilliant young 
American financier, who, by a picturesque paradox, has 
become the American man in possession in Europe precisely 
when America is swearing that she will keep out of Europe, 
occasionally publishes a report, and sometimes flits from 
capital to capital with his half-hearted recommendations. 
But there has been no discussion for a long time. There 
has been nothing to discuss. Germany has carried out 
the conditions of 1924, and nobody has proposed another 
Ruhr occupation. Yet when all is apparently going well, 
we are asked suddenly to interest ourselves once more In 
the problem which perplexed our days and disturbed our 
nights for a whole lustrum. 

The reason, of course, is that Germany wants the Rhine- 
land evacuated, and France wants her credits ‘“ mobilised.” 
These two subjects have apparently nothing to do with each 
other. The Rhineland occupation was never intended to 
be a weapon by which the Allies might from time to time 
impose new conditions on Germany. But, in practice, it Is 
impossible to prevent the French, for example, from acting 
upon the diplomatic maxim Donnant, donnant. Not 
connected ? Well, we will not argue about that; but 
at least evacuation and a final reparations settlement must 
be brought about simultaneously. Thus, at Geneva, the 
agreement of the six Powers was that: (1) Evacuation 
should be considered, and (2) Reparations should be con- 
sidered. It is not necessary to insist that the two questions 
are interdependent. They can be regarded as independent. 
But the effect will be exactly the same. 

For the moment, the possibility of evacuation is set 
aside. First, we must look at the possibility of a reparations 
accord. Germany has taken the initiative in asking for 
the convocation of an Expert Commission, France, ™ 
principle, has consented to such a convocation. There 


i -eliming ints Are 
are, however, various preliminary points to settle. 
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the experts to be free men? Or are they to be delegates 
of their respective governments? Are they to study the 
matter technically? Or are they to study the matter 
politically ? It is not easy to answer. Germany has laid 
stress on the need for unbiased conclusions. France has 
laid stress on the need for financial satisfactions. M. 
Briand has uttered sceptical, not to say cynical, remarks 
about experts. He has shown himself incredulous about 
the existence of pure and unfettered experts. There may 
be degrees of national interestedness, but there is no such 
thing as unnational disinterestedness. To be sure this 
view has been expressed only in the form of an interroga- 
tion, but the French case is that the French representatives 
on the Commission should continue to be French, just as 
the German representatives will doubtless continue to be 
German. 

I do not think this is quite fair to the men who sat on 
the Dawes Committee. They were timid in the sense that 
they did not venture to step outside very narrow bounds, 
but that was chiefly because they were not allowed, by the 
terms of reference, to deal with the problem as a whole. 
Their business was to supply a temporary solution. They 
did not pretend that it was more. Nevertheless, within 
the limits of their assigned task, they were faithful to the 
facts. The normal annuity which they supposed Germany 
capable of paying was two and a half milliard gold marks. 
Hitherto Germany—continuously borrowing from the 
United States—has managed to pay the provisionally 
smaller annuities, and this year will doubtless pay the 
normal annuity. But the Dawes Committee did not 
indicate the capital.sum which these annuities represented. 
It did not fix any total. It did not say how long Germany 
Should go on paying. These are surely the all-important 
points. We need not be financial experts to see that the 
Dawes plan solves nothing. In the absence of a stated 
total, the total which was fixed by the Schedule of Payments 
in 1921 still stands. That total is 182 milliards. Now it 
is obvious that two and a half milliards a year bear no 
relation to a capital of 132 milliards. Nobody would 
dream of taking such a low rate of interest, and there cannot 
be any provision for amortisation. We have, therefore, 
the strange position that the more Germany pays the more 
she owes. If she goes on for a thousand years she will not 
only have failed to reduce the original debt, but will have 
accumulated, on any reasonable computation, vast debts 
of unpaid interest. Here is crazy finance with a vengeance. 
It may or may not be crazy politics; but while the total 
remains unchanged, and while the number of annuities 
remains undecided, the veriest tyro must realise the absur- 
dity of the present scheme. 

It is all very well to assert that the hundred and thirty- 
two milliards are merely nominal. Indeed they are. Many 
estimates have been made, and Germany’s debt has been 
put at all kinds of figures. It has been put as low as thirty 
milliards ; and if annuities are supposed to bear any relation 
to capital it cannot be put higher. But this is not official. 
On paper there is only the original figure. It is time that 
It was made to correspond with fiscal veracity. Either 
Germany is condemned in perpetuity to the role of Sisyphus, 
or the Allies are deliberately retaining a fiction for purely 
political purposes. Either the capital sum is grotesquely 
high or the annuities are ludicrously low. Either the 
Allies are cheating themselves or they are cheating 
Germany, 

It is not from this point of view that France is prepared 
to €xamine the question. France takes and accepts, 
with modifications which are, it is claimed, necessitated 
by special circumstances, the principles of the Balfour 
Note. She is not concerned with the determination of a 
She 


total that shall be in consonance with the annuities. 


is not even concerned with the ascertainable capacity of 
payment of Germany—though, of course, ultimately Ger- 
many’s capacity must control her payments. She is con- 
cerned with her own requirements. That is why an 
utterly impartial investigation appears impossible at present. 
Great Britain holds to her demand for Continental payments 
which shall be equivalent to her obligations towards the 
United States. These Continental payments may come 
from France or from Germany or from other countries in 
any proportion you please, but come they must. Great 
Britain must be supplied with the wherewithal to pay 
her own debts. She does not want to make a profit, but 
she does not, in this connection, want to make a loss. 
France goes further. France asks for payments from 
Germany which will enable her to pay England and to 
pay America, and in addition cover an important part of 
the material damages she has suffered. It is not merely 
reparations in the sense of an indemnity for material 
damages that must be wrung from Germany. Germany 
must also, directly or indirectly, pay the whole of Europe’s 
debt to America. 

Germany is then required to bear the entire burden of 
inter-Allied debts. Germany must, it is urged, pay France 
money which will partly go to the United States and partly 
to England. She must also pay money to England, who 
will also collect a portion of the amount paid to France, 
and the final creditor is the United States. The United 
States is altogether unwilling to reduce her claims on 
Europe. Therefore it is quite illogical for American voices 
to be raised in favour of any reduction of Germany’s debt, 
unless that reduction is accompanied by an equivalent 
reduction of American demands on Europe. Nor is the 
United States disposed to admit Germany as her direct 
debtor. She is (apart from the comparatively small 
percentage which France asks for her devastated regions) 
the ultimate and sole beneficiary of German payments, 
but she will not take the risk of recognising Germany as 
her debtor. Such recognition would compel, sooner or 
later, a partial or complete cancellation of debts. Whoever 
is entitled, therefore, to reproach the Allies with harshness 
and to plead for generosity, America is not so entitled. 
It is one of the topsy-turvy spectacles of our post-war 
Gilbertian world that Mr. Parker Gilbert, an American, 
should be the missionary in European countries of the 
idea of a revision of European internal debts. 

It is computed that the annuities promised to America 
by European debtors, at an interest of five per cent., 
correspond to a capital of twenty-seven milliard marks, 
while the French damages are about fifteen milliards. 
Then there is the disputed claim of Belgium to six milliard 
marks which were raised by Germany during the occupation. 
Altogether, the actual annuities paid by Germany do little 
more than assure the proper payment of these amounts. 
If the problem is to be approached from this angle there 
cannot be any substantial change in German annuities. 

It will be seen that this entirely begs the question of 
whether Germany can in future assure the Dawes annuities. 
In the long run these payments must come from a steady 
excess of German exports over German imports. Can such 
an excess be reasonably anticipated ? And if there were 
a large excess, would not Germany’s development of 
external markets be found alarming by her creditors ? 
Would they not rather be hurt than benefited? There 
have been fluctuations of opinion, but it can, I think, 
scarcely be denied that the maintenance of all these claims, 
whether they are satisfied or not, must create abnormal 
economic conditions which will raise far more difficult 
problems than the present problem of international debts. 

In France an attempt is. being made to minimise the 
importance of the Commission of Experts—which truly 
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cannot be important unless it pronounces fearlessly on 
the consequences of international indebtedness. That 
Commission, it is said, will not be entrusted with the task 
of finding a definitive solution. It will simply be called upon 
to fix the number of annuities—and the number of these 
annuities should a priori be the number of annuities that 
Europe has contracted to pay to America. There is, 
however, an alternative. It is that the annuities should 
be capitalised, at least to some extent, that the Allied 
credits should be “ mobilised,” that America should receive 
the greater part of the proceeds, that there should be a 
simultaneous reduction (by immediate payment) of Ger- 
many’s debt and of the Allies’ debt. Certainly that would 
be, so far as it goes, a desirable operation. But again it 
depends on American willingness to co-operate. And in 
what consists American co-operation? It consists in 
marketing the German bonds—in other words, lending to 
Europe the sums which Europe needs to pay America. 
It would not be difficult to discover elements of high humour 
in this conception; but this is no laughing matter. More- 
over, there is no indication that I can see of the probable 
success of such an operation. 

In any case, Germany is not likely to benefit overmuch 
by any scheme that is now acceptable. We are told that 
international control would be removed from German 
finances. We are also told that the transfer clause would 
be abolished. Now under the transfer clause of the Dawes 
Plan, Germany is only responsible for raising the sums 
demanded by the Allies. She is not responsible for their 
transference. It is, of course, in the transference that 
trouble may arise. If the money cannot be paid abroad 
without depreciating the mark, then it will not, under the 
Dawes Plan, be paid abroad; and accordingly Germany 
need not bother to raise the money internally. In short, 
the transfer clause is for Germany a safeguarding clause, 
and is not lightly to be relinquished. The transfer clause 
is Germany’s greatest asset. It will be a doubtful day for 
Germany when it is scrapped. And what is offered in 
compensation? The removal of international control. 
Morally, that may be good for Germany. But practically, 
I am not sure that even international control should not 
be put among Germany’s assets. In any event, it may 
properly be questioned whether the removal of international 
control is adequate compensation for the abolition of the 
transfer clause. 

In brief, we seem to be turning in a vicious circle. The 
only way of escape is by breaking the circle—that is to say, 
by smashing the whole chain of international indebtedness. 
That cannot be done unless and until the United States 
entirely alters her attitude—of which there is as yet no 
sign. In the meantime expert commissions cannot even 
begin to solve the problem, but can only tinker with its 
manifestations. SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


RESULTS 


HEN I saw an evening newspaper bill bearing the 

V y announcement, “* Hoover’s Sweeping Majority,” 

I was surprised to find, after the first infinitesimal 
pang of disappointment, that I did not really care. I had 
thought that I cared considerably—that I cared so much, 
indeed, that I hoped for the impossible and almost believed 
that it could happen. But so little was I disturbed when 
the result of the Presidential election was actually before 
my eyes that, by the time I went out to lunch, I had for- 
gotten all about it. 

It may be that, as we grow older, we cease to be such 
passionate believers in the importance of results as we were 
in our teens or in our twenties. At those happy ages a 
by-election could scarcely take place without our imagining 


that a crisis had arrived in the world’s history. With what 
a beating of the heart we would await the appearance of g 
flying newsboy in the street with a bill announcing : “* Rom- 
ford Election: Result”! We clutched the paper from 
him as though all our fortunes were staked on the issue. 
Nor could we quite believe that our side had lost till some 
seconds after the figures were staring us in the face. Even 
then we desperately attempted to lie to ourselves, told 
ourselves that the figures did not mean what they seemed 
to mean, and found a dozen reasons for claiming that we had 
won a moral victory. With so much depending on the 
result we could not afford to admit that we were ignomi- 
niously beaten. 

Crises even more exciting, however, occurred in our lives 
long before we took any interest in politics. I doubt, 
indeed, if any political result is ever quite so exciting in later 
life as the results of games are in the life of a small boy, 
In our attitude to school football-matches during our child- 
hood we are infants at war. To be beaten by the rival 
school is to be overtaken by a disaster like one of the fatal 
battles of history. It was as if the history of the world 
culminated on the day of the match. We could think of 
nothing else for days before. We lay awake at night 
attempting to convince ourselves that, in spite of appear- 
ances, our school would win, and in our waking dreams would 
sometimes see ourselves called in at the critical moment, 
and scoring by a miracle the winning try. If we were 
carried off the field bruised and bleeding, so much the 
better: it was a small price to pay for so glorious a result. 

It is probably in regard to school-games that we feel the 
first flutterings of sacrificial patriotism. But before long 
our interest in football results takes us far beyond that. 
We gradually become interested in almost all results, and 
take an eager interest in the fortunes even of teams with 
which we have no personal association. We take sides as 
partisans, and suffer agonies for our champions. Their 
defeat causes us disappointment as keen as though we 
ourselves had been defeated. All through the season a 
wave of enthusiasm gathers in our breasts ready to burst 
on the day in which the final tie is played, and the other 
days of the year seem to exist merely in order to lead up 
to that momentous afternoon. Poets are fond of writing 
about heartache, but none of them, I think, has ever at- 
tempted to express the heartache of the young football 
enthusiast—the ache of hope, the ache of apprehension, 
the ache of joy in victory, the ache of misery in defeat. 
There is an admirable spirit in sport which bids us take 
results philosophically and applaud the very men who have 
defeated us, but in this, as in other things, it is years that 
bring the philosophic mind. In childhood it is difficult to 
believe that football is so trivial a matter as to justify us in 
saying, ‘* May the best team win! ” 

Looking back, I can now see that it did not greatly 
matter whether we—and when I say “ we” I speak as a 
spectator, not as a player—beat Methodist College in the 
year 1893. Even at the time the world at large was 
probably entirely indifferent to the result. The Americans 
were as little interested in it as we at school were in what 
happened to the Americans. They did not realise that 
something was afoot in a field on the bank of an unimportant 
river, which bulked as large in the imagination as their own 
Civil War. Even London, which was nearer and for which 
there was less excuse, was no doubt apathetic : if there were 
special editions of the evening papers announcing the result, 
I have never heard of it. We who were at home looking 
on at the match would not have exchanged it for Armaged 
don, which we should have been sincerely convinced was 
an affair of trifling importance in comparison. But China 


did not take this view, nor did Peru, and we ourselves do 
not take it to-day. 
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At the same time, I do not like to think that all those 
agonies and exhilarations of the heart were wasted— 
agonies and exhilarations not only over football but over 
cricket and boat races. And, indeed, when one thinks of 
it, may not one’s later excitement over the result of the 
Romford by-election have been as foolish from a_philoso- 
phical point of view as one’s rapturous anxiety as to the result 
of the race between Bann Rowing Club and Trinity College ? 
I do not know that the world is any the better or any the 
worse for the result of the Romford by-election to-day. 
Cynics will tell you—and a plausible case could be made 
out for the contention—that even General Elections are 
matters of very trifling importance in the long run, and 
that no General Election is a hundredth part as important as 
it seems to be at the time it is going on. Certainly ail the 
General Elections I have lived through have disappointed 
both the hopes and the fears of those who looked on them 
for a few days or weeks as among the decisive battles of 
history. As we read political history, of how many elections 
it is possible to ask ourselves frankly : “* Would it really have 
mattered if the other side had won?” The party man, 
no doubt, would answer such a question about almost any 
election with an indignant “ yes,” but there are arguments 
on the cynic’s side which the party man would find it difficult 
to answer. 

Even if the cynic were right, however, I am sure our ex- 
cessive excitement, whether over the result of the Romford 
by-election or the result of the match against Methodist 
College, is justified. One of the most important things in 
life is the illusion of the importance of the things that are 
not important. It is important even as a means to human 
happiness. Is there anything that makes one feel more 
miserable than to play a game of cards with a man 
who shows too obviously that he is not even remotely 
interested in the issue of the game? Mr. A. P. Herbert 
introduced a brilliant burlesque of Tchehov into Riverside 
Nights, in which a goalkeeper in the manner of a Russian 
dreamer made no effort to keep the ball from passing be- 
tween the goalposts, asking himself, ‘‘ What does it matter 
whether a goal is kicked or not? What does anything 
matter?” That, it is to be feared, is the logical end of all 
who become too firmly persuaded that it does not matter 
who wins the Romford by-election or even who wins the 
test matches in Australia. Undoubtedly, these things do 
not matter, but undoubtedly they ought to matter to us. 

I do not mean to suggest that we ought to see every event 
of the day in this magnified importance. Obviously, the 
capacity for being intensely interested is limited even in 
the most voracious lover of excitement, and, as there are 
thousands of events happening in the world every day which 
scem to thousands of human beings the grand events of the 
hour, we may be excused for not being unduly excited over 
a local election in Wiirttemberg or the result of a foot- 
ball match between Turkish schoolboys in Constantinople. 
It is difficult for a man who is absorbed in international 
politics to be equally absorbed in Association football, 
nor can one expect the same man to be wildly excited both 
over the result of the battle of the Prayer-book and over 
the result of the Manchester November Handicap. Not 
that an interest in politics or religion necessarily excludes 
an interest in sport, but human beings easily run to special- 
ism, and the noble illusion that everything matters is the 
fortune of the few. 

Just at present, I confess with regret, I can see very few 
events in the comparatively near future which seem to me 
to matter so much that I feel a little ache of excitement as I 
look forward to them. I do not care very much who wins 
the test matches in Australia. I do not care who wins the 
Cup or anything else in Association football. I do not 
care who wins the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, though 


I should rather like Oxford to win fora change. On the other 
hand, I do find myself caring very much whether Oxford 
beats Cambridge in Rugby football. I belong to neither 
University, but I would give a pound—thirty shillings, 
perhaps—to be sure that Oxford will win. I never see a 
report of a game played by either team, that I do not read 
it, and, if one of them comes up to Richmond or Twicken- 
ham, be sure I am there to see. I suppose there are Con- 
servatives who think that Mr. Baldwin is the most 
important living Englishman, but, great as is my respect 
for Mr. Baldwin, it is Taylor whom I envy and who carries 
my hopes. It is not that I have any prejudice against 
Cambridge. Whom would Aarvold, Morgan and Bowcott 
not make enthusiastic? But somehow, whether it is for 
Matthew Arnold’s sake or merely from a love of the swing of 
the pendulum, I trust that this year Taylor and Macpherson 
and Roberts will run through them like quicksilver. So 
deeply do I feel the importance of the result that it is all I 
can do to refrain from offering advice to the players. I 
shall, I trust, be at Twickenham on the day of the match, 
and I trust I shall be able to applaud impartially. But I 
shall not feel impartial. I shall feel that something more 
important is happening than when Cesar cast the die and 
crossed the Rubicon. And I am sure that everybody else 
who is present will feel the same. Then, after that, the 
internationals. And, after these, the General Election. 
I sincerely hope we shall all feel that the General Election 
is an event of—not equal importance, perhaps—that 
would be asking too much—but of almost equal importance. 
v. & 


THE 
NATION’S FARM INSTITUTES 


N England to-day there are eleven Farm Institutes 
I and in Wales four. There might well be more, 
for they are a national asset and exist for the set 
purpose of providing instruction, at popular prices, in the 
scientific principles underlying acts of husbandry. Fourteen 
out of the fifteen possess farms, so that training is practical. 
Scholarships are awarded by the County Councils t resi- 
dents within their areas, and by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries under the scheme for establishing certain 
scholarships for the sons and daughters of agricultural and 
other rural workers, the scheme born of the repeal of the 
Corn Production Act. Advantage is taken of the seasonal 
demands of farmland, and the full agricultural courses are 
given in two terms, one before and one after Christmas, 
when the sons of the farmer may find most leisure. In 
addition, the Institutes instruct women in dairying, horti- 
culture and poultry keeping. At some establishments 
work for men and women goes on all the year long; at 
others men come in winter and women in the summer 
months. 

These Institutes are only a part of the agricultural 
educational work in England and Wales. They are inde- 
pendent of the Universities and University Colleges such as 
Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds and Armstrong in England or 
Aberystwyth and Bangor in Wales, the University College 
at Reading and the South-Eastern Agricultural College oi 
Wye in Kent. They are not directly concerned with such 
well-established places as the Midland Agricultural and 
Dairy College, the Colleges of Harper-Adams in Shropshire, 
Seale-Hayne in Devonshire, and the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, though all pursue like ends. The 
Horticultural College for Women at Swanley, and at Studley 
Castle in Warwickshire, the British Dairy Institute at 
Reading managed in part by the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture at 
Chelmsford, the Harris Institute at Preston and the Royal 
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Horticultural Society School, at Wisley, in Surrey, are 
other well-established places that are doing good work and 
are widely known. But the Farm Institutes are not so 
much before the public as they should be, in view of 
the excellent training they give and the low price charged 
for board and tuition. 

To give but a few examples from places the writer has 
visited. At Sparsholt, near Winchester, resident students 
from the county pay £1 a week; at the delightful Stafford- 
shire Farm Institute, Rodbaston, set in stately gardens, 
the maintenance fee for students from Stafford is £20 for 
the winter course of twenty-two weeks, and women who 
attend the eleven weeks summer course pay £7 if they come 
from within the county borders. In Wales, the Madryn 
Castle Farm School in the wilds of Carnarvonshire gives 
county students twenty weeks’ board, lodging and tuition 
for £17 10s., the Pibwrlwyd Farm Institute, near Car- 
marthen, charges its county students £1 a week for every- 
thing, and the Llysfasi Farm Institute at Ruthin makes a 
charge of 22s. 6d. for residents, while non-residents need 
only pay an extra weekly half-crown. The Agricultural 
Institute at Usk, in Monmouthshire, gives twenty-two 
weeks of board, residence and tuition to students from 
the county for £15: it has the advantage of a considerable 
endowment. 

The writer has visited the four Welsh Institutes and 
those named among the English ones; his scrutiny has 
been fairly thorough. Following it there need be no 
hesitation in saying that equal opportunities for students 
are not to be found elsewhere. The average Farm Institute 
is well housed in the midst of rural surroundings and boasts 
modern appointments ; rooms are spacious, food is good, 
social life is of the happiest description. Where the men 
and women students work together they live in separate 
hostels. The tuition is sound, the competition keen, rela- 
tions between students and teachers appear to be of the 
best, and yet, oddly enough, these institutes are by no 
means overcrowded. There are generally a few vacancies, 
although the price charged, even for young men and women 
who come from beyond the county, is ridiculously low, 
taking into consideration the quality of board, lodging and 
tuition. The curriculum is comprehensive, covering in- 
struction in soils, manures, crops, livestock, feeding stuffs, 
employment and machinery and other matters of equal 
significance. The institutes prefer to take their students 
from those who have spent at least a year on a farm. 

The whole arrangement of agricultural education in this 
country is very carefully planned to give to each what he 
or she requires. It is possible for the farmer’s daughter 
to spend a few days or a week or two at the travelling dairy 
schools, for his sons to take the evening lectures or short 
terms at the farm schools. Those who are able to go 
further can spend two or three years in the county farm 
institute or go through a regular course at the leading 
colleges and even end up with a diploma in agriculture. It 
is worth noting that the Ministry of Agriculture makes 
grants in respect of the agricultural work carried out by the 
County Councils and that the County Councils offer scholar- 
ships enabling students to attend courses at University 
Departments of Agriculture, Colleges and Farm Institutes. 
Even forestry is not overlooked; the University College 
of North Wales at Bangor has an experimental area of 
fifty acres near Chirk. 

But one inclines after visiting many of the farm insti- 
tutes of England and Wales to attach the greatest importance 
to the work that is carried out within their boundaries; it 
is not surpassed anywhere. Not only is it done well but 
the spirit of cameraderie among the students serves to break 
down the barriers that have stood for so long in the way of 
united agricultural endeavour. Until the Farm Institute 


ae 


came into being the young men who were going to take the 
place of their fathers learnt nothing outside their own 
holding, and among the things they were taught in the 
family circle was to regard with suspicion, though not 
necessarily with dislike, all neighbouring farmers. They 
were warned from the beginning that what they did was 
no business of the other man’s, and what the other man 
did was no business of theirs. This spirit of exclusiveness 
has played into the hands of the trade; it has enabled the 
dealer, the miller, the corn merchant and the rest to trade 
with the industry in terms of its separate units. Divide et 
impera has been the motto of merchant and dealer alike. 
Now, thanks to the spread of the Institutes and the good 
fellowship that they promote, the young men and women 
who propose to follow agriculture are grasping the truth 
that theirs is a single problem, and that if it is to be 
handled effectively, they must make common cause against 
those who are seeking to despoil them. When we consider 
the fifteen farm institutes of England and Wales we realise 
that hundreds of men and women leave them every year 
to go out in pursuit of their life work. The numbers are 
increasing steadily, while in addition to those who are 
taking the long institute course, there are scores of young 
men and women who attend the lectures given by the 
county agricultural instructors and get some reflex of the 
Institute spirit. It follows that the mass of farming 
practice is being steadily leavened, and that the principles 
of united endeavour are getting a hearing and meeting with 
a sympathetic response. In a very few years the seed that 
the institutes are planting, both in and outside the walls, 
will bear fruit, and those who are interested in agriculture 
will wake to the knowledge that these comparatively new 
centres, handled so sanely and effectively, have brought 
about a peaceful revolution. 

I have spoken with scores of students and many in- 
structors, and have been at pains to find how they regard 
the work. Without exception I found men and women 
who bring to their task, whether as teacher or pupil, a 
measure of enthusiasm. The students are anxious to serve 
the land, to carry on or establish a tradition, and they feel 
that they are going to learn all they need to know about 
the wherefore and the why. They understand that foreign 
competition is keen throughout the markets, that the 
national demand is for cheap food, and that if they do not 
master their job it will master them. Above all, they 
understand the value of time and know that they have 
none to waste. They are wanted on the farm in some 
capacity, and they wish to bring the new spirit on to the 
old acres. This is perhaps why they are content to work 


so hard. Teachers speak of responsive pupils and of keen 
interest. 

When we come to consider the cost of education to-day 
the facilities so readily forthcoming seem the more re- 
markable. They are not so well known as they should be. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN 


Sir,—If Labour leaders desire to injure the party’s prospects 
at the next election, and sow the seeds of its ultimate decay, 
they will enter into alliance with the Liberal Party. Even 
Mr. Garvin is beginning to suspect there is some truth in this 
view of the matter. I live in hope that Tir New STATESMAN 
and Mr. Walter B. Graham will also begin to be aware of it. 
It is time we all made up our minds that the Labour Party 1s 
not, and never has been, a political party in the ordinary sense, 
but the expression of a great cause. Alliance with an unholy 
sham would be the greatest disaster that could fall upon it. 
We can afford to wait one more, or two more, elections to come 
into our own without grasping at power for its own sake. We 
want power for a real cause, not to play at politics.—Yours, etc. 

B. WILLIAMS. 


51 Beech Avenue, Gatley, Cheshire. 
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THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN 


Sir,—There was a case reported in a daily newspaper on 
October 30th, which makes truly amazing reading. 

The facts of the case were that a clerk, who had been nursing 
his mother, took the opportunity when she was asleep to go for 
a walk, at two o’clock in the morning. While passing through 
an alley way, a short cut to his house, he was pounced upon by 
a policeman. He was brought before the magistrates and 
charged as a suspected person found loitering at night (pre- 
sumably under s.41 (38) of the Larceny Act, 1916). He was 
remanded, and when brought before the magistrates again, it 
was stated that his account of the facts (as given above) was 
true, and that his character was excellent. 

The Chairman, in dismissing the charge, said that the de- 
fendant had “* brought the trouble upon himself for he was found 
in an alley way, which naturally aroused suspicion ; if he must 
take midnight walks, he must keep to the highway.” 

The result of this expression of opinion by the magistrate 
appears to be that the fact that one is observed walking through 
an alley way at night is sufficient to give a constable ‘ good 
cause to suspect ’’ one “‘ of having committed or of being about 
to commit any felony against this Act ’—that is the Larceny 
Act, 1916. 

Can this really be the generally accepted view of the law ? 
If so, the position it creates is so preposterous as to be intolerable. 
Is the mere fact that one is seen walking through an alley way 
at night (heaven knows what, in the judgment of an ardent police 
constable, constitutes an alley way) enough to cause one’s arrest, 
and to raise the suspicion that one is about to commit a felony ? 
—Yours, etc., W. H. WILuiaMs, 

Temple, E.C. EK. L. MALLALIEv. 

November 3rd. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read with interest the letters signed respectively 
R. B. Lewis and “* Pro Bono Publico”’ in the current number 
of THe New Statesman referring to the libel action brought 
against you by police authorities. I am glad to follow their 
example and enclose a small offering for the purpose indicated. 
—yYours, etc., i. a oe. A 


[We have received this week many letters to a similar effect. 
—Ed. N.S.]} 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The question which Mr. Howe raises in your current 
issue is one upon which some light is thrown by the experience 
of other countries, where children of different social classes 
habitually attend the ‘common school.” So far as some 
unsystematice inquiries go, the mixing of children of different 
economic grades in the same school seems, in France, Germany 
and America, to have few social effects. It does not lead to 
the association of school fellows, or their families, outside 
school hours; and it sometimes seems to English observers 
that the fusion of socially disparate classes in school and barrack- 
room tends to fortify rather than to weaken the general sensitive- 
hess to social distinctions. I have horrified a Belgian friend 
by getting into a third-class carriage. It is to be remembered 
that, broadly speaking, it is only in England that the school 
is regarded as a place of “‘ education ” as well as of instruction. 
Nowhere, outside this country, does school create any strong 
tie, or does a knowledge of a person’s former school throw any 
light, real or imaginary, upon his moral or social breeding. 
The exceptions to this generalisation are only to be found in 
what are, in other countries, the rare cases of boarding schools 
—typically convents, or clerical colleges. Even in England 
the specific prestige of schools is a modern phenomenon : 
Thackeray had but little sense of it. He liked to send his 
friends to Charterhouse, but didn’t insist. To-day he would 
place all his favourites in some one of four or five foundations. 
Foreign experience would suggest that the influence of a school 
'n promoting social fusion is likely to be small, unless it enjoys 
a prestige based upon some non-scholastic merit or peculiarity. 

he necessary glamour it seems to be difficult for a day school, 
open to all, to acquire; and it therefore looks as though our 
elementary schools must inevitably be destined to follow, 
rather than to lead, in the general process of social equalisation. 
—Yours, etc., M. S. Amos. 


To the Editor of Tax New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Simpson’s article, with the commentary provided 
by Mr. Howe’s letter and your editorial remark, leads to con- 
siderations of supreme importance for the future of democracy 
and for the future of English speech. 

It is high time that steps should be taken to break down the 


social barrier in education, which has erected itself since the 
passing of the various Education Acts. We now have a privi- 
leged class which can afford to send its children to private 
schools (and in some cases to public schools and the older 
Universities) and an unprivileged class which sends its children 
to the elementary schools (and in some cases to the county 
secondary schools and the newer Universities). The irony of 
the situation is that the standard of educational efficiency in 
the elementary schools and county secondary schools is 
immeasurably higher than in the private schools and probably 
some degrees higher than in many of the public schools. 

You, Sir, have undoubtedly hit the nail on the head when 
you state that what prevents parents with a certain amount of 
culture and money from sending their children to the State 
schools is the ** bad accent ” and, possibly, the ** bad manners ” 
which they may pick up there. That this difficulty is ‘ in- 
superabie ’’ I cannot agree ; in fact it is surely one of the first 
educational difficulties which a Socialist Government should 
attempt to solve, and solve quickly by bold measures for mixing 
the classes. Nor can I agree that the “ well-spoken”’ child 
would suffer. I was myself educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
where a proportion of the boys are the sons of lower clergy, 
schoolmasters, lawyers’ clerks, and other professional men, 
who speak with a “* good accent,” while in my experience quite 
as large a proportion come to the school with a “ bad accent ” ; 
but these, when they come under the influence of their school- 
fellows and of the staff, soon drop their offensive speech and 
speak in a perfectly cultured manner. Provided that a high 
standard of speech is demanded from teachers employed in 
State schools (and such a standard should be demanded by 
appointing bodies, and in secondary schools is, as a matter of 
fact, generally so demanded), that ‘* good speech ” of the child 
sent from a cultured home to a State school should not suffer. 
The danger would in fact disappear if the professional classes 
would only have the courage to make use of the State schools 
and so increase the proportion of those who enter the schools 
with a “‘ good accent.” Complaints of the inefficiency of small 
private schools are heard on all sides, and yet the professional 
classes still support them. I have recently removed my own 
boy, aged eight, from a private school to an elementary school, 
with immense advantage to his education and no disadvantage 
to his speech. One of the advantages of the public day school 
is that parents can be in daily touch with the speech of their 
children. It is, of course, a disadvantage for children whose 
parents “speak badly.’ I may add that, as senior English 
master in a county secondary school, I wage perpetual warfare 
against ‘“‘ bad accent ’’—not without considerable success as 
regards the boys’ accent in school. 

That broadcasting will be of any immediate service in this 
matter I cannot agree. Many of those who talk, most of those 
who purvey humour, and some of those who announce, have 
abominable accents. 

Unless, however, something is done fairly speedily, the 
advance of democracy is likely to lead to a general debasement 
of English speech, and the cheep-cheep of the Cockney sparrow 
will become universal in our land.—Yours, etc., 

Joun LonceE. 

The County School for Boys, Burlington Lane, Chiswick, W. 4. 

November 3rd. 

P.S.—It may be worth while for me to state that I am well 
acquainted with Professor H. C. Wyld’s books on English 
language and speech. What I, following your terminology, 
have called ‘“‘ good accent’? Professor Wyld calls received 
standard English, ‘‘ bad accent ’’ for him being a class dialect, 
or a variety of class dialects, which deviate, to a greater or less 
degree, from received standard. 


IN PRAISE OF SMALLHOLDERS 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Buchanan raises a very interesting point and 
one that touches, in my opinion, the whole question of small 
holdings. 

Agricultural scribes are too prone to deal with this question 
in vacuo, but small holdings are at present situated on the earth 
and in countries which may be industrialised or not. In places 
where an industrial life is offered it seems that the countryman 
prefers to exchange his cesspool, which he has to empty himself, 
for municipal drains. He prefers gas to oil lamps, a choice 
of grocers to the “ take it or leave it” attitude of the village 
dealers. 

He prefers regular hours and stated holidays and that the 
risks of loss should be taken by an employer. This being so 

Cc 
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in the majority of cases the smallholder leaves his paternal 
acres wherever industrial development offers an escape. 

If S. L. B. and other writers would visit France and explore 
the country around Lyons they would find the hillsides, vineyards 
from time immemorial, now laid down to grass and the younger 
generation working in factories or on the railways. 

To compare a country—let us say central or southern Italy— 
with our own is one of the chief dangers of the treatment in vacuo. 

So long as the desires of the present generation remain the 
same they will desert their holdings for the town which offers, to 
them, a more attractive life. 

It seems that they will forsake the factories too in turn if 
we can provide enough “ clean * jobs in offices and the like, and 
which of your readers would not do the same ?—Yours, ete., 

Allington, Maidstone. 

November Sth. 


E. A. BUNYARD. 


THE PRICE OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of Te New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a humble member of the National Book Council 
and a bookseller to boot, may I state my firm conviction that 
Mr. Marston’s last paragraph in to-day’s New SraTresMAN 
should read: “ It cannot be too clearly stated that only one 
event can radically effect an increase in the habit of book 
buying, and that is to make books cheaper than they are at 
present.” 

In too many British industries it is the habit to reckon costs 
at low production figures, and then complain because there is 
no rush to buy. 

The way to increase sales is to produce good quality cheap. 
Certain publishers, Jonathan Cape for example, have adopted 
this policy and have thereby achieved many of the outstanding 
successes of the last eighteen months. 

Moreover, of such firms as this people are inclined to buy 
without waiting for a review, where elsewhere they may be 
disinclined to buy after the most glowing eulogies, either because 
they can’t believe them or because they can't afford it. 

Of course, books for a special public must have a special price, 
while if publishers conclude that an increase in the sales of 
fiction is impossible while the lending libraries are at hand. they 
have a show of reason in letting them fade away at the 7s. 6d. 
level. Personally, I believe that a determined experiment 
on other lines is at least well worth the effort. Unfortunately 
the low average quality of the modern novel complicates the 
question, as it is so often not worth buying at any price.— 
Yours, ete., H. M. Wiuson. 

29 Cholmeley Cres-ent, 

Highgate. 
November ..rd. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In your issue of November 3rd, the reviewer of my book 
on Matthew Arnold begins by referring to me as ‘“ Hugh 
Kingsmill” ; the inverted commas showing that he knows this 
to be a pen name. If I wished my readers to interest themselves 
in the fact that I wrote under a pen-name, I should supply the 
inverted commas myself. Your reviewer is, to use his own 
words, “* plainly not entitled’ to supply them for me. 

Yet he complains, by implication, of my indelicacy in referring 
to Arnold as ** Matt.” I think I was unwise to refer to Arnold 
as “* Matt,” but I did not bear in mind, while I was writing the 
book, that certain of my reviewers would be more anxious to 
display their breeding than to try to understand that I called 
Arnold ‘‘ Matt” only in what seemed to me the appropriate 
context. 

Your reviewer continues with a doubt if the reader will start 
on my book “ with much assurance of its author being in a 
state of grace when he finds that it opens with a fragment of 
conversation in which Frank Harris was one of the interlocutors.”’ 

The other interlocutor was Middleton Murry, and the fragment 
of conversation was clearly introduced in reference to Murry, 
not to Frank Harris; though I see no reason why the book 
should not have opened with a monologue by Frank Harris, 
had it been relevant to my purpose. 

Your reviewer differs from me as to the importance 
of Marguerite in Arnold’s life and poetry, and supports his 
disagreement by stating that I “ will hardly permit Matthew 
Arnold to create any poem without direct reference to the 
Marguerite experience.” How closely he has followed my 
argument may be judged from the fact that he adduces “ The 


Strayed Reveller ” as one of the poems in which I find Marguerite, 
There is no reference in my book to “ The Strayed Reveller,” 
—Yours, etc., HucGu KInGsMILt, 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 
November 3rd. 


(Our reviewer writes: (1) Mr. Kingsmill must be aware that 
it is not the rule in England to print apen name on the title- 
page within inverted commas, e¢.g., from Currer Bell to Clemence 
Dane, Peter Pindar to E. T. Raymond. (2) He is also aware 
that in a quoted conversation between Frank Harris and any 
younger critic about a poet’s life, Mr. Harris’s name is the one 
that has significance. (3) Mr. Kingsmill, confessing himself 
unwise, uses * Matt ’ incessantlv—more than fifty times in the 
first hundred pages. (4) “* The Strayed 
mentioned in the book. 
connection with 


’ 


Reveller ” is twice 
But I ought not to have cited it in 
the Marguerite love-story. That was due, 
not to any lack of care in following the argument, but to a 
slip in making notes. I regret this slight error, which does 
not affect the interpretation —Epb. N.S.]} 


Miscellany 
EGYPTIAN NOCTURNE 


WAS sitting sipping coffee in the café of Muhammed 

Ali in Alexandria. A gramophone wailed a_ nasal 

love song, from which all the passion had_ been 

spent at least twenty years before. The café was fairly 

full, but there were empty tables. I had not been sipping 

long when in came a gentleman most immaculately dressed. 

He put a monocle into his right eye and looked around the 

café, took it out, put it into his left and looked again. I 

do not know whether he had seen me or not, but he came 
straight up to my table, bowed to me, sat down. 

“May I order you something ? ” he said in English. 

“T beg your pardon! I mean—no—thank you, so much,” 
I said. I was more than surprised. 

“T am taking some coffee with some lettuce and a little 
something else—perhaps. I shai see.” 

* Are you?” I said. 

** I sell and buy motor-cars. I am a big business, There- 
fore I take refreshment when I am tired.” 

** Quite, quite.” 

“ But I have a trouble to-day. My wife she is gone from 
me. She is of French extraction. I am of Beyrout. My 
name is Abraham Mendoza. Of an old family in the Levant. 
I tell no one of my troubles, but you have a look sym- 
pathique. I therefore open my heart to you. Waiter! 
Ah! He does not understand a civilised language.” He 
asked for what he wanted in Arabic. The waiter grinned 
and answered in a liquid French. Abraham Mendoza put 
his monocle back into his eye, and said to me: ‘ You may 
wonder perhaps a little why if I have a great sorrow in my 
heart I do still eat. The reason is I must keep alive. My 
business needs all my thinking and breathing. . . . But 
I talk too much about myself. Are you perhaps married ?” 

“ T am not.” 

“ Merciful is God!” 

For less than a minute he said nothing. I sipped my 
coffee. The gramophone wailed more piteously. 

“It is good to hear music,” said Mr. Mendoza. “ In 
these savage parts there is no music for a civilised ear. 
When I was in Paris every night did I go to the opera. 
My wife—but she was not it then—she has the ear for it 
and she was improving my taste. I think much of Puccini; 
what do you think, please ? ” 

I told him what I thought of Puccini. While I was 
telling him a tray full of the most varied dishes arrived. 

*“*These olives are for you,” he said. “TI like your 
sympathy—you must eat with me. And here are rolls not 
fresh but they can be eaten. Ah! 


You agree with me 
about Puccini. That is right. 


But I do not think highly 
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of our Wagner. 
Figaro. I1——” 

“ You don’t mean Wagner—do you ? ”’ I said, as politely 
as possible. 

“No, no no. Yes. Yes. I mean Wagner, but not the 
Marriage of Figaro. 1 tell you her name in a minute.” 
He thought and ate lettuce at the same time. “ I have her 
name. The Flying Man of Holland.” 

“The Flying Dutchman?” 

“Yes! Yes! The noise I consider too much. 
says it is too much Teutonic. 
has a biy knowledge of music. 
Wagner. please ? ” 

“Tam very fond of Wagner.” 

“Well. It is all right. Do you own horses ? ” 

“T do not.” 

“My brother is a great owner. He is very glad with 
racing. At all the Cairo races my brother is with his. 
horses. He has won many purses. Do you remember 
when Blue Peter won?) That was my brother’s horse. He 
bought the horse from an English lord. A fine history his 
horse had from his father and mother’s side. If you go to 
Cairo I vive an introduction for you to my brother.” 

“Thank you. But I have just come from Cairo.” 


You know I heard his Marriage of 


My wife 
I agree with her because she 
Do you agree with me on 





“Well. It is all right. You are not eating, please.” 
“Thanks. IT really 

“They will not charge you. I will pay.” 

“T was not thinking of that, but ta 





“ Well. it is all right. How is your Parliament going ? ” 

“Very nicely, thank you.” 

“You are a Conservative. of course.” 

“Not exactly.” 

“It is not good to have hot heads in a Parliament. 
Conservatives are the right people to govern. They have 
all history behind them. The hot heads are bringing 
destruction everywhere and they spoil business. There 
can be nothing done when they have too much strength on 
their side. Mr. Balwind—is he not a safe man? I see 
nothing from him but good. He is much loved by the 
people—is he not ? ” 

“He is not unpopular.” 

“The heart of the English people is sound. 
great respect for the English people. I do not say it 
because you are English. But because my sense tells me 
so. My wife’s sister married an Englishman before she 
died. Ah! Perhaps you will care to see a picture by 
photograph of my wife ? ” 

He pulled an expensive and brightly coloured hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, wiped his fingers with it, took 
out his wallet from which he withdrew a photograph of a 
rather stout and smiling lady. 

“My wife,” he said proudly, and while I was looking 
at it and admiring, he added by way of confirmation : ‘* Mrs. 
Abraham Mendoza.” 

“ A very fine photo,” I said—which was true. 

“Ah! You admire her! Everybody is loving her. 
But to-day I have a great sorrow from her. I think she 
has anger with me. I am not to blame for it. I do not 
know whether it is not another man who has gone away 
with her. If it is so I am a ruined man. I am dead. I 
am no more. I would shoot the man, but my family would 
not like it. I have much respect for my family.” 

I came to the conclusion that I had had enough of Mr. 
Mendoza, and having drained my cup dry, I said: “* Well— 

hope your sorrow is—er—er—only temporary. I am 
afraid I must be going. Good-night.” 

At once he wiped his mouth with his silk handkerchief, 
pushed the food away and stood up. 

I will accompany you a little,” he said. I stared in 
blank amazement. — ~ 


The waiter was about to hand me a bill when Mr. Mendoza 


I am feeling 





snatched it from his hand and said in the choicest Arabic I 
have ever heard: ‘ You mule, you son of a congenital 
idiot of a father, you blind sheep, you brother of decrepit 
donkeys, you djinn-possessed gibbering savage—do you 
give my customers a bill instead of to me? Must you be 
taught by me your business, you inefficient barber ? ” 

I listened to this tirade with great joy. The waiter 
listened quite unconcernedly until he was called a barber. 
This seemed to irritate him immensely. 

**Am I to report you to the manager,” the waiter replied 
in his Parisian French, “ for abusing me and insulting me— 
before this gentleman? You may call me a barber, sir, 
but it is an insult.” 

““T must thank you, Mr. Mendoza,” I said, “ but you 
will most certainly not pay my bill for me.” 

“It is all right. You will pay for me some time.” 

He paid his bill and my bill and. as he had threatened, he 
accompanied me for some yards until we came to his car. 

“Which is your hotel?” he asked. 

“You really must not think of giving me a lift.” 

“You will get in, please. You are so sympathique— 
you have saved me from many sad courses which I might 
have taken if I had not met you. You make my heart free 
from its sorrow.” 

With a sympathetic look on my face I stepped into his 
car. 

At the door of my hotel I thanked him for his kindness 
and told him that if ever he came to London I would be 
delighted to see him. I did not give him my address. 

““One moment,” he said. “ That car in which you have 
ridden cost me £800. I will sell it to you for £500. I would 
not mention business to you—but I have a great sorrow 
upon me. If I have £500 for this car, I could spend the 
time and the money to go after my wife, and bring her 
back to me... . It is a beautiful car. Only £500....” 

kK. D. Gorrern: 


Music 
CHARACTER IN MUSIC © 
A FORTNIGHT ago, at a meeting of a well-known 


society of Cambridge undergraduates at which 

music was being discussed, a speaker expressed 
surprise at the idea that “ character’ was a necessary 
quality in a great artist, and he actually instanced Shelley 
as a great poet who lacked “ character.” It seems to me 
that nothing is really taught at our Universities if an 
undergraduate can still have (a) such a misconception of 
Shelley, (b) so confused an understanding of character 
and morals as to think that acts can be judged apart 
from motives, and (c) does not know that when two men 
do the same thing it is always different. 

I had quoted the remark made to me by a German 
composer of a certain famous musician: “ He would 
like to be a great artist, but his character won’t afford it,” 
in the course of criticising a musician who was lacking 
in the highest qualities, although he was a virtuoso famous 
in Europe and America. And if I were asked what was 
chiefly wrong to-day with English music and English 
musicians, I should say that it was just in this very quality 
of character. It is a strange fact, because Englishmen 
have always had the reputation in Europe for this very 
integrity which to-day is lacking in our music, and I do 
not see how English music will ever have much value until 
we regain this lost virtue. 

Take, in the first place, the general low standard of 
honesty among musicians and music critics. There is a 
general conspiracy of humbug to boost inferior music and 
musicians, and to give mediocre artists an exaggerated 
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reputation. When I was for a short time writing for a 
daily newspaper, I rarely wrote a notice of any concert 
at which a certain well-known musician conducted without 
getting a letter from the editor a few days later saying 
that the conductor was surprised that he hadn’t been 
mentioned. If I hadn’t mentioned him it was a mere 
accident—not that there was ever anything particular to 
say of this conductor, whose merits and defects were well 
known; but the gentleman in question, like most other 
musicians, was evidently anxious to keep his name well 
before the public. 

Now, there was nothing wrong, or even exceptional, 
in an editor writing to his musical critic in this way, or 
in the conductor’s speaking or writing to the editor. I 
merely give this as an example of a practice and an attitude 
that is universal to-day. But this practice betrays a 
lack of “‘ character ’’ in my sense of that word: that is to 
say, a lack of self-respect and of real pride in the artist, 
who should always present his work for judgment and 
leave it to be judged, never advertising it or himself. 

This may be thought a counsel of perfection, and one 
that in the world of to-day may doom a good man to 
obscurity. I do not believe it. I take up a copy of the 
Musical News for October, and I read there the following 
paragraph : 

. All the great fiddlers of the world from Kreisler downwards 
admit that in Albert Sammons we have a violinist of the very front 
rank—one of the world’s great artists. 

My comment on that paragraph is not only that no 
musician in whose judgment I have any confidence would 
endorse it, but that such a paragraph does Mr. Albert 
Sammons positive harm. Mr. Sammons is a meritorious 
violinist whose talents and industry deserve praise. To 
say even that he ranks among the world’s great violinists 
is to place him in a false position, and to say that he is 
one of the world’s great artists isjust nonsense. If I were 
Mr. Sammons I would bring an action for damages against 
anyone who tried to boost me in such a way, and I would 
do it on the grounds that it was preventing me earning my 
living as an honest third-rate violinist. To be a genuine 
third-rate violinist is not easy to achieve. There are not 
so many of them. But of course to-day we are victims of 
this modern cant which pretends that everything must 
be first-rate, and that we are all first-rate people always 
listening to or seeing first-rate art; when actually the 
majority of us are barely tenth-rate people perpetually 
listening to or seeing twelfth-rate art. 

This general falsification and blurring of standards is 
not only confusing to the music lover seeking guidance in 
his musical activities, but it produces an atmosphere and 
an environment most unfavourable to the production of 
real art and of real artists. We are living in London to-day 
in the midst of such complacent acceptance of humbug that 
it is possible to print in a musical paper edited by Sir 
Landon Ronald the paragraph I have quoted, and for 
English musicians reading it to think that such nonsense 
is serving the cause of English music. 

But if one stops to think about the very first sentence, 
“all the great fiddlers of the world from Kreisler down- 
wards,”’ one sees immediately that the writer is not even 
bothering to talk sense, so contemptuous have critics become 
of their readers! How far ‘‘ downwards ” can one go from 
Kreisler and still remain a great fiddler? I myself once 
learned the fiddle, and, no doubt, there are sufficient 
people below me in the scale “‘ downwards ”’ from Kreisler 
to make me one of the world’s great fiddlers—seeing 
that the majority of the world’s population have never 
even seen a fiddle. 

Personally I do not consider Kreisler a “ great artist.” 
I would say no more of him than that he was a superb 
fiddler with a bewitching tone and a very acute musical 


sensibility. But there aren’t so many “great artists.” 
I do not know of a single violinist who is one, and I think 
it is slightly presumptuous even to pretend that everybody 
knows a great artist as soon as he hears him. Nor do | 
believe that the sophisticated concert-going public js 
necessarily—by the mere fact of the frequent hearing of 
music—a judge of great art or of great artists. I have 
heard such extraordinary judgments by intelligent musical 
amateurs and professionals that one becomes very sus- 
picious of the musical equipment of the professional music 
lover. But insome cases it is a question of genuine opinion 
and genuine limitations, and there are heights at which all 
sorts of minor differences become visible which are indis- 
cernible from the plain. About them we may agree to 
differ, but to pretend that mole hills are great mountains 
cannot be forgiven to those who are supposed to have 
seen mountains and to know what they are like. 

That an English musical paper, edited by an English 
musician who has actually been knighted for his musical 
eminence, should plead for the engagement of English 
musicians abroad is quite understandable. I do not quarrel 
with the following sentence, which I quote from the same 
paragraph as before: 


We engage distinguished foreigners to appear here which I heartily 
approve of; but in the name of all that is just and right, shouldn’t 


the compliment be reciprocated to our own equally distinguished 
artists ? 


Do not let us be deceived by this tone of bluff heartiness, 
this ‘‘in the name of all that is just and right,” but let us 
concentrate on the one significant word in that sentence, 
the word ‘ equally.”” When our artists are “* equally” 
distinguished they ought—‘ in the name of all that is just 
and right” (a non-existent name in this Universe !)—be 
‘“‘ equally ” engaged. But I am prouder of myself as an 
Englishman than that! I shouldn’t want to be “ equally ” 
distinguished if I were an English musician. I should 
want to be more distinguished ; and my standard would 
be that I ought to be twice as good as any foreigner before 
I were engaged in his place. 

But people nowadays seem to have no notion of real 
pride, but to display merely the pride of cooks (I apologise 
to cooks). I find all this boosting and advertising and 
lying about our musical qualities insufferable. When 
the British Empire can produce one Artur Schnabel we 
shall have reason to hold up our heads in the musical 
society of Europe, but until then we had better be modest 
and appreciative of other people’s greatness. Mean- 
while I should like to declare that anybody who says that 
we have even aconductor as good as Furtwiingler, or an 
orchestra as good as the Berlin Philharmonic, is not 
speaking the truth. W. J. TURNER. 


LOVE OF TO-DAY 


FOUR SONNETS. 
B. 
ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


HEARD a deep voice murmur in the dark, 
I And I heard sobs and whispers . . . Weep again, 
Cleanse all your heart of that despair and pain— 
(“« She did... the red-’air’d bitch !... pass that remark...”) 
Weep on, while you have tears! To-day the ark 
Is holy still, and you can bear no smirch : 
(‘“‘ Yer might ’ave waited till we’d been to church.’’) 
Time alters that. (‘* Yer only meant a lark! ’’) 
Thus on her beach did Ariadne mourn ; 
Thus Dido’s rage burn’d fiercer than her pyre ; 
(‘* Married already, Bill? Yer bloody liar! ”’) 
Hold the knife tight! Give it another turn! 


Leap, leap to meet the purifying fire, 
Still weeping helpless tears! They'll burn, they’ll burn! 








——— oye 
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Il. 
THE NEST, 97 ACACIA GROVE, STREATHAM. 
“© Joe, give over! You are such a tease”... 
So with her rancid words she wears away 
The love that was delightful as the day, 
Sure as the night and boundless as the seas, 
And magnificently mightier than these . . . 
“ Joe’s such acure! You don’t know what he'll say”... 
Each syllable flickers like a knife to flay 
Delicately all my body! “O!docheese... 
What, Joe? I call that coarse!” Ah! there’s the worst! 
False modesty beside the marriage bed ! 
Dreadful assurances . . . “ You are the first ! 
Of course, you know, we—e—ll.”” O my God, my God! 
I’d sooner be deserted among the dead 
Than tread this way a million men have trod ! 


III. 
BY-THE-WAY, THE GARDEN SUBURB, N.E. 4. 
“Tom, I am glad to see you!” ‘Are you dear? 
I’m hungry! Ah! that’s good... I say, I’ve fired 
Young Alcot ... Come to bed!” ... “Tom dear, 
I’m tired, 
D’you mind if to-night again I sleep in here? .. . 
Miriam came to lunch. We read King Lear: 
Tom, I believe that Miriam’s inspired ! 
Darling, good-night!” The voice Tom once admired 
Fades out and leaves him to his lonely beer. 
Each in a separate room, she sleeps, he tosses 
Repeating, “‘ Male and female made He them,” 
And wonders whether celibacy’s crosses 
Had half his pains. To-morrow and to-morrow 
Bring promises and loneliness and sorrow, 
But never the uniting, magical flame ! 


IV. 
ON THE LIDO. 

“ Kiss me, Charles, quick!” ‘‘ No; I'll not play again 
At this damn game of half-whore and half-man” .. . 
“Charles ! How too blunt! What is the big new plan ? ” 

“None but to leave you”... “ And to take a train 

For the hippo... po... pot... Laughing’s such a strain ! 
Do play Charles!” “ Darling, do you understand 
We’ve been shown love upon this jazz-mad strand 

And we can rescue love from sin and stain?” ... 

It doesn’t look 
Pretty, that suicide. He did it badly 

Leaving that letter to say how wildly, madly . . . 

So he’s not lived to love another day ! 


I’m sorry ... What ? Why have you brought that book ? ’” 


“Pardon, mademoiselle, l’addition, s’il vous plait.” 


R. Exuis Roserts. 


Art 
SHIPS 


OME months ago, during a regrettable scarcity of 
crime, scandal and other remunerative items 
of news, the papers devoted a certain amount of 

Space to Mr. Macpherson’s collection of prints, which he 
entitled “The Sea-story of the English-speaking Race.” 
This pictorial treasury of the country’s maritime history 
was for sale; it had cost a fortune and many years of 
devoted arachnidian labour to amass. America was 
nibbling, and would soon swallow. Was such a national 
monument to be lost? Then a film-star got married or 
unmarried once again, or a West-end romance or a suburban 
tragedy occurred, and the papers settled down to real 


news once more. There were no more tidings of the 
Macpherson collection in their columns. The Government, 
since there was no section of the Barnacle family to deal 
with such a matter, of course did nothing; and it seemed 
inevitable that, for the cost of a fraction of a cruiser, this 
wonderful record of our sea-history would be allowed to 
go, and that America would indeed score a naval victory 
over us. 

But a few thousands had dribbled in, and Sir James 
Caird magnificently contributed ninety more. The collec- 
tion has been saved, and the Admiralty, which has 
graciously accepted it, is going to house it at Greenwich. 
But the matter, and the collection, must not be allowed to 
rest there. A selection of the prints is now on view at the 
Guildhall, and although little advertisement has been given 
to the fact, a considerable number of enthusiasts have 
already found their way to it. If its existence were better 
known, and, above all, if the school holidays were here, 
the rooms would be crowded. Greenwich is too far off, 
and some such selection as the present one should be 
permanently accessible in London. For its appeal is not 
only to the patriot and the lover of art, but to anyone, of 
whatever age, who has the slightest urge of romance and 
adventure in his bones. 

It is difficult to indicate the wealth of interest contained 
in the Guildhall pictures, merest tithe as they are of the 
collection as a whole. The beginning of these pictorial 
annals is in woodcuts and engraving. To those arts we 
are indebted to the quaint plates of galleys, caravels and 
galleons, which bring us a whiff of the days of Drake and 
the Spanish Main. Our enemies, the Dutch, invented 
marine painting, and though the recollection of all our 
ding-dong, hammer-and-tongs engagements with them 
may not be entirely pleasing to our pride, we can afford to 
sink it in our appreciation of the pictures. W. Van de 
Velde’s grisailles, advancing from engraving to painting 
itself, Van Autum’s stirring sea-fight between Dutch 
and Spaniards, the becalmed shipping of Van de Capelle, 
and the cumbrous floating edifices caught in Backhuysen’s 
storm—all these are superbly expressive both of their 
school of painting and the noble theme it illustrated, while 
Met de Bles’s extraordinary “ Fall of Lucifer” is half a 
Dutch marine and half a Greco. 


With the eighteenth century, as our supremacy at sea 
became more pronounced, our sea-painters became gradu- 
ally more proficient. It is a far cry from old Isaac 
Sailmaker’s battle of Malaga to Nicholas Pocock’s lovely 
engagement off Brest, or Dodd’s ‘‘ Pool of London.” 
Among the pictures which fill the gap between them are 
some delightful Monamys and Swaines, but perhaps for 
sheer efficiency of execution Dominic Serres is most notable. 
He, a Frenchman, was captured first by the British navy 
and later by the Royal Academy. Yet admirable as the 
paintings are, it is the later English development of the 
aquatint that discovers the most appropriate medium 
for the sea-picture, which is at once a combination of art 
and actual record. The bare engraving omits too many 
pictorial elements ; the set painting over-emphasises them 
at the expense of verisimilitude. But the many aquatints 
of the collection are at once beautiful pieces of work and 
lively with all the thousand activities of the ship and the 
sea. If Stevenson’s “‘ wiser youngsters of to-day” can 
yet be stirred by “ sailor tales to sailor tunes,”’ and refuse 
to be superannuated either at eight or eighty, they will 
board a bus with that good old pirate feeling and make 
full sail for the Guildhall. Even if they prefer the graver 
pipe of Conrad they will do the same. And they will find 
that the sea-breeze blowing from the hallowed City walls 
will puff away a good deal of influenza depression. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| a is a saying of Goethe’s which has a gloomy 


clang: Du bist am Ende was du bist. One reads 
it as a peremptory statement that it is impossible 
to improve one’s nature, and this, if I remember the context, 
is the correct meaning. But it could be read as suggesting 
that you finish up by becoming yourself. Certainly many 
men discover themselves as life goes on, though observation 
has inclined me to think that there are two distinct types 
of men and that this is only true of one of them. One type 
remains the same from childhood upwards whatever 
happens to him; the other changes into a completely 
different sort of human being as life goes on. One of the 
impressions that I got from Mrs. Hardy’s life of her husband, 
which will shortly be reviewed, was that Hardy belonged to 
the first type; for the man revealed in that book seemed 
to me the very man whom I knew in old age. It is clear 
that what was generally described as his pessimism was not 
the result of singular misfortunes, since his path in life seems 
to have been smooth, but of an intuition as to the nature of 
life itself ; an intuition, by the bye, which, as Hardy himself 
sometimes pointed out, by no means excluded hope, or 
even confidence, that human pain and sorrow would be in 
time considerably lessened. One of the characteristics of 
the lives of the unchanging is that either their success is 
steady and increasing, or that disasters dog them to the end. 
It depends upon the stream, whether they ride down it 
triumphantly, or whether they twirl for ever in a backwater, 
or are washed up on the rocks. What struck me about 
Hardy was that success seemed to have made no difference 
to him, and that had he failed his life would have been 
the same. I do not think that his fame and success stimu- 
lated him at all. He went on thinking his thoughts, 
turning over memories, writing down what he felt, just as 
he would have done if, instead of being famous, he had been 
an obscure author. 
* * a 
I remember the excitement of ringing at Max Gate one 
winter afternoon, and how Hardy’s words, quoted by his 
biographer, about the disappointment of an expected 
interest being succeeded by an interest of another kind, 
fitted my own experience on that occasion. Hardy was not 
“* impressive,” and he was certainly not brilliant. One was, 
of course, a fool to have expected his talk to be remarkable ; 
quick play of mind is not the characteristic of contemplative 
natures. Nevertheless, I must have hung on his lips, even 
to the detriment of my manners, for I remember distinctly 
the first Mrs. Hardy saying sharply at tea, “* If you listen 
to what I am saying you will find it as worth hearing as Mr. 
Hardy’s remarks.”” No doubt she was right. Certainly 
nothing worth recording fell from him on that occasion. 
Later, however, every now and then, he would make some 
comment characteristic of himself. For instance, once when 
we met again, he had just been re-reading T'’om Jones. 
“You remember Molly,” he asked me, “ the village harlot 
about whom there are so many jokes in that book? It’s 
a most extraordinary thing, but Fielding seems to have 
quite forgotten that she was a woman.” There spoke, 
thought I, the novelist to whom village characters are 
human in a sense in which they cannot be even to the most 
intelligent writer of the squire class; and there, too, 
spoke the poet to whom human suffering was the most 
serious of themes. 
* . 


I said that Hardy was not “ clever.” Once after Andrew 


Lang had been to see him, I remember his exclaiming in 
** Oh, he 7s a clever man! 


wonder at his guest’s cleverness. 


————e 


I suppose it comes from living in towns and meeting people, 
Do you think I should learn to talk like that if I lived jn 
London?” There was no irony in the question. It was 
as simple as his other remark when, one day, we were 
bicycling together past a spot which he had described in 
Tess, ‘* If I had known that book was going to be so famous 
I would have made it a really good book.” When I first 
knew him his fame rested almost entirely on his novels, 
and it gave him particular pleasure to hear that anyone 
had appreciated his poems. He told me with pride that 
Swinburne had liked ‘*‘ The Slow Nature ” in Wessex Poems, 
I heard him read one or two of them aloud, also a poem or 
two by Browning whom he much admired. He read in g 
curiously simple sing-song, emphasising the metre as 
though it was a country jig to which the words danced; 
he did not read dramatically. He liked intercourse between 
literary admirers and himself to be if possible on the simplest 
footing, and he was relieved when homage was over, and 
talk settled down to an easy give-and-take level. 
* a * 


This preference made him in later years avoid houses and 
occasions where he ran the risk of being treated as a famous 
man. He was aloof, but faithful in his likings. He did 
not like being called a pessimist ; but a buoyant and confident 
attitude towards life seemed to him unintelligent. I 
remember his repeating an argument on fate he had with 
Meredith, in which he thought he had got the better of it. 
Oddly enough Meredith, whom I saw shortly afterwards, 
considered that he had borne off the victory. Hardy’s 
“reasonable resignation”? must have seemed to him a tame 
and gloomy response to life. Talking about fame, and the 
surprising limitations of even a wide renown, Hardy told 
me that once when he and Kipling were looking together for 
a possible house, and they had come at last upon one which 
might do, he had lingered behind in order to propitiate the 
owner by saying: ‘‘ You may be interested to hear that 
the gentleman who wants the house is Mr. Kipling.” 
The owner had replied, “And who is Mr. Kipling?” 
When Hardy rejoined Kipling and told him this, the latter 
burst into a roar of laughter, “ I thought I might have a 
better chance of getting the house, if I told him I had been 
brought by Mr. Hardy; and I, too, was asked ‘* Who is 
Mr. Hardy?” 

’” * * 

Hardy’s appearance is familiar from photographs and 
pictures. Two of the best known of his portraits, Augustus 
John’s portrait of him and Strang’s etching, do not seem 
to me like him. I do not recognise in the John portrait 
that startled and supercilious stare. There is far too 
much vigour and not nearly enough delicacy in the face, 
and the same comment applies, in my opinion, to the 
etching. There was something far more odd, winning and 
somehow twisted both in his features and expression ; 
something agelessly elfin in him which neither artist has 
caught, and a glint in his eye which one might have 
associated with slyness in a mindless and insensitive man. 
He was very small, very quiet, self-possessed and extra- 
ordinarily unassuming. I seem to remember that his 
laugh was silent. I am sure that, as is almost invariably 
the case in subtle people, his voice was never loud. A 
gentle eagerness showed in his manner which was very 
pleasing, when he wanted sympathy about some point 
and anticipated getting it. I should imagine that he 
would instantly recoil on being disappointed. I observed 
in him once or twice a look, a movement, too slight to 
be called a wince, but not unlike the almost imperceptible 
change one sees in a cat when a gesture has perturbed it. 
How little I remember! And I thought that it had been 
much—perhaps it was his charm. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE BROWNINGS 
The Brownings. By Ossert Burpvetr. Constable. 15s. 

“Don’t flap!’? Readers of The Cherry Orchard may recall 
that maddened cry of Trofimov, the Perpetual Student, as he 
hunts for his goloshes amid the self-complacent chatter of the 
financier Lopakhin. ‘* Let me give you a parting word of advice, 
Don’t flap!” There is, one may feel, a touch of Lopakhin 
about Browning: he too flaps. Perhaps no single word sums 
up better that something which sticks in the throats of his more 
moderate admirers. For this is not an isolated, personal im- 
pression. ‘‘He flourished about,” said Tennyson, without ever 
having heard of Lopakhin. ‘Who was that too exuberant 
financier ? "’ asked a lady who had met him at dinner. ‘* Cockney 
sublime, Cockney energy,’’ was the comment of FitzGerald. 
Carlyle found him fuller of ideas than “ Alfred,”’ but superficial 
and conventional, less sincere and, of course, less able to 
* jingle.” Lastly. in our own day Professor Santayana has made 
a far more elaborate attack on the barbarism and vulgarity of 
that attitude to life which used so to stimulate the Browning 
Societies. Well, it may be answered, what does it matter ? 
The dust of that little hot-hearted gentleman has been cold these 
fifty years ; no doubt Lord Chesterfield might have found him 
“a respectable Hottentot”’; very probably Matthew Arnold 
felt him more than a little Philistine. Does it signify now? 
He wrote some enduring poetry ; why not forget the rest ? 

And vet it is precisely Browning’s qualities that lend interest 
to his faults. Who cares whether Tupper was vulgar or no? 
But the impressions that Browning excites are so conflicting, 
not only in different readers, but often in the same reader from 
one moment to the next, that it becomes essential to disentangle 
them and to discover why he is both so admirable and so insulffer- 
able. Indeed, one of the few things I miss in Mr. Burdett’s warm 
but sober re-estimate of the pvet’s position is a discussion of this 
power to repel as well as to attract. Irritation such as Professor 
Santavana’s may seem strange to Mr. Burdett: it is not therefore 
to be ignored. Certainly, it is my own experience that there are 
moments when Browning can provoke in a reader such nausea, 
loathing, and contempt as I have hardly ever felt for a living 
person. A moment later he may be filling one with admiration ; 
and since any sensible critic will echo that excellent saying of 
Horace Walpole’s, “* My great ambition is not to grow cross,” the 
change is a great relief; but what an intriguing and provoking 
medley the man was! A poet whose verse sings like an angel 
and talks like poor Poll; who wrote magnificent dramatic mono- 
logues and dramas that maunder beyond belief; whose 
psychology is at once so subtle and so superficial ; who exhibited 
his soul to the world in a hundred transparent disguises and 
yet denounced, with a peck at Shakespeare, the mere idea that 
he could unlock his heart; who garbed himself in grotesque 
eccentricity and yet fled at sight from the coasts of the real 
Bohemia. 

But though extraordinary, there is, after all, nothing sur- 
prising in such contradictions ; the person who can be surprised 
by human inconsistency knows little of himself or of anyone 
else. Yet why is Browning also irritating ? He is sometimes 
vulgar; but so was the early Keats. He lacks artistic con- 
science, with his plays written in five days, his epic narratives 
in seven weeks, his refusal to revise, his incompetent obscurities ; 
but so does Byron. With his grotesque contortions he often 
seems writing the loves of the corkscrews ; but so, at times, does 
Donne. To some he seems fatuously optimistic; but his 
optimism is also offensive, as that of Meredith or Whitman is 
not. It is true that not content to express a view of life which, 
after all. no one could disprove, he often sets out to prove it with 
arguments which are poor poetry and worse sense ; but so does 
Tennyson, and yet the reader of Tennyson only sighs and passes 
on. With Browning it is not merely that the poet’s axe is 
ground and the reader’s teeth are set on edge. Perhaps what 
makes him, with all his gifts, so hard to stomach, is the combination 
of the defects already mentioned with something more important 
than any of them—a suspicion of intellectual dishonesty, of 
something factitious and pretentious about him, part fear of 
the truth, part love of an audience. ‘* Funny man, Browning ! ” 
said Hardy once (so I am told). ‘* All that optimism—he can’t 
have believed it! He must have put it in to please the public.” 
Hardy may have been joking: certainly it was not so simple 
as that. Browning did not play to the gallery ; but he certainly 
Played at it; and sometimes he gives the impression of posing 
not so much before the eyes of an audience as before his own. 
That is the worst: better to deceive the whole world than one’s 
own soul. 

Quand on veut éviter détre charlatan, says Chamfort, il faut 
Suir les tréteauz. Browning did not altogether escape, especially 


when in later life he accumulated a public of his own, for whom he 
was poet, prophet, and philosopher in one. Weare told that during 
the week which followed his secret marriage, he did not visit his 
wife, because he would have had to ask the maid for ‘ Miss 
Barrett,” and that would have been a lie; surely, a man who 
faced facts a little more brutally would have found this a strange 
gnat to strain at amid months of continuous deception. 
Similarly with his writing: intensely self-conscious, he yet 
found his own feelings difficult to utter. Was all that mas- 
guerading as bishop or physician, woman or monster, which 
makes his works like a great fancy-dress ball, an unconscious 
escape from seeing his own likeness too clearly in the glass? 
Was that loud noise of alarums and excursions, drums and tramp- 
lings in his work half meant to stifle some small voice that might 
have uttered things less pleasant to hear? He is the same to 
the last; read Prospice or the Epilogue to Asolundo beside 
Crossing the Bar; Browning thinks as much of the figure he 
cuts in his exit from this world as of what he will find in the 
next. Some, too, will feel that it is possible to make a little 
too much fuss about not making a fuss about dying; and prefer 
the man in the saga whose sole comment on his death-wound 
was, ‘‘I see these broad spears are coming into fashion.” And 
then to wish not to die painlessly—was there nothing histrionic 
there? So, at last, that small figure ** flaps ’’ out into eternity. 

Yet, when he could for a moment forget his philosophy and 
see the world in its natural colours, not in doctrinaire blacks and 
whites; when he could forget his notions in feelings, his self- 
consciousness in some real sympathy ; how different he became! 
To the author of pieces like The Lost Mistress, Love Among the 
Ruins, A Toccata of Galuppi’s, Porphyria’s Lover, Childe Roland, 
Confessions, or Saint Martin’s Summer, anything may be for- 
given, even his complete works. 

One point may be noted from those seven instances; five of 
them are love-poems ; and it is curious to reflect, as Mr. Burdett 
remarks, that this poet whose love-lyrics are so important, seems 
hardly to have been in love until he was thirty-three. The 
romance that then followed in Wimpole Street is made by Mr. 
Burdett the central theme of his book. It might seem rash 
to write a two-headed biography about two individual poets 
who happened to marry one another. A certain awkwardness of 
construction does result, since the writer has to rear Elizabeth 
Barrett from the cradle to thirty-five, then go back and bring 
up Mr. Browning, before the book begins to be a unity, while 
Browning’s last thirty years form too long an epilogue ; but the 
attempt succeeds, I think, because that sixteen vears’ romance 
was so much the most important thing in both their lives. For 
Browning it was a first and last experience of the passion on which 
so much of his poctry depends; his wife’s influence definitety 
made his writing more lucid while she lived ; The Ring and the 
Book is her memorial, and with it Browning’s best work is over. 
For her the union was more vital still; it brought her back to 
life; it has set her among the most charming letter-writers in 
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English; and it enabled her to produce, instead of such forced 
rhubarb as Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, almost the only poetry 
of hers that still survives, the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
Most of her verse- has become a desert such as the heart sinks 
to contemplate. How many people to-day have read Aurora 
Leigh, which Taine thought a masterpiece and Ruskin the finest 
work in any language that the century had so far produced ? 
And yet Aurora Leigh is an unusually favourable specimen, with 
charming oases amid its leagues of unreality. It is not simply 
that Mrs. Browning lacked experience of life ; so did Christina 
Rossetti. But the two Rossettis both had, what the two 
Brownings possessed only intermittently, a strong and con- 
scientious sense of style: more and more, I believe, as time 
goes on, that difference will tell. To-day it is in her letters 
(so incomparably superior to her lover’s) that Elizabeth Barrett 
lives, a most charming figure, through a finer romance than she 
herself ever conceived. 

The story is familiar ; but it has never been better told than by 
Mr. Burdett. The more that is known of him, the more astonish- 
ing grows that incredible figure, Elizabeth’s father, Mr. Barrett, 
with his West Indian slaves, his house in Herefordshire built, 
so appropriately, in the Turkish style, his unalterable resolve 
rather to see his daughters and even his sons dead at his feet 
than married. ‘“ ‘If a prince from Eldorado should come with a 
pedigree of lineal descent from some signiory in the moon in one 
hand and a ticket of good behaviour from the nearest Independent 
chapel in the other...’ ‘ Why, even then,’ said my sister 
Arabel, ‘ it would not do.’ ” 

With the elopement from Wimpole Street the main interest of 
Mr. Burdett’s book is inevitably over. But it remains as a whole 
a sincere and interesting piece of criticism (perhaps, at times a 
little too indulgent, but all the more sympathetic for that) 
which will do for the Brownings what Mr. Nicolson has done more 
brilliantly for Tennyson. Much of their poetry may be obso- 
lete ; English literature is rich enough to stand the loss; what 
it cannot afford to lose is the spirit in which Elizabeth Barrett 
wrote an epitaph for herself and all poets whose laurels come to 
fade: ‘It is the least ignoble part of me that I love poetry 
better than my own successes in it.” 


F. L. Lucas. 


A POLITICAL PRELATE 


William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin. By Rt. Rev. P. J. 
Watsn, M.A. Longmans. 21s. 

Dr. Walsh was appointed Archbishop of Dublin in 1885, a 
year before Gladstone introduced his first Home Rule Bill, 
and he died in April, 1921, during the last and worst phase of 
the Black and Tan conflict. Thus his long episcopate coincided 
with the most dramatic chapters in the stormy records of Irish 
nationalism, and Dr. Walsh in his palace at Drumcondra, far 
from being a mere passive spectator, helped in no small measure 
to shape events. 

During the Parnellite split Lord Salisbury declared that 
** nothing in modern history has been shown equal to the influence 
of Archbishops Croke and Walsh in the recent history of Ireland.”’ 
As was to be expected, Salisbury attributed this influence 
entirely to ecclesiastical authority. But if this factor counted 
for as much as Salisbury assumed, it should also have served 
Cardinal M’Cabe, the previous Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
as convinced a Whig as Walsh was a Nationalist. Yet, when 
M’Cabe denounced the No-Rent Manifesto, feeling ran so strongly 
against him that the authorities deemed it necessary to provide 
lim with an escort of police and detectives. The moral of 
this book—a moral which, if they had grasped it, would have 
saved English politicians from some of their worst blunders—is 
that ecclesiastical authority in Ireland becomes formidable in 
politics only when it is in tune with popular convictions ; and 
that is as true of the North as the South. In this respect the 
setting-up of the Free State has made no difference. Mr. de 
Valera and his colleagues have never recanted their denial of 
the right of the hierarchy to pronounce armed resistance to the 
Free State contrary to faith and morals, yet this defiance has 
not injured them in the constituencies. 

Dr. Walsh’s biography should also dispose of another popular 
fallacy, that Vatican influence is a sufficiently strong factor to 
turn the scale in any Irish crisis. In domestic difficulties Vatican 
support would undoubtedly be an asset, but the intriguers 
who in Gladstonian days believed they could solve Irish problems 


by pulling strings at Rome for the benefit of the British Govern. 
ment, accomplished little by their exertions. It is true the 
Vatican had no fundamental objection to making a deal at the 
expense of the Irish, but its difficulty was that it could not deliver 
the goods. 

As it happened, one of the biggest battles was fought over the 
elevation of Walsh. Errington, the unofficial English envoy, 
had manipulated things so well that the Pope was in favour 
of selecting ‘‘a cold and colourless ecclesiastic.” It was at 
this stage that Michael Davitt who had been sent to Rome on 
behalf of the Parnellites declared, ‘‘ A pronounced hostility to 
Home Rule by your Holiness would strike a bigger blow at the 
Catholic Church throughout the English-speaking world than 
did Luther’s revolt in Germany.’ Some of the Irish bishops 
must have remonstrated almost as strongly, to judge by Croke’s 
account in a letter to Manning of Leo’s retort to his protest, 
*““T am not the Pope of Ireland alone but of the Universal 
Church.” 

In the long run a confidential letter from Errington which 
was intercepted and published in United Ireland forced the hand 
of the Papal authorities and Walsh secured his mitre. But 
a year later the Vatican scored by snubbing Walsh badly over 
the Plan of Campaign; and his plain speaking about schemes 
which the Holy See proposed for a settlement of the Irish question 
undoubtedly cost him the Cardinal's Hat which was given to 
Archbishop Logue. One of their brethren, Dr. O'Dwyer, 
who disliked both prelates, sarcastically justified his preference 
for Logue on the ground that he was like an old caubeen in a 
broken window, which if it did not let in the light, at least kept 
out the cold. 

Monsignor Walsh, who is franker than the majority of 
ecclesiastical biographers, leaves his readers under no illusion 
about the unity of the Catholic hierarchy. They were divided 
into almost as many factions as the politicians and hated one 
another as cordially. Even Rome found them anything but 
an easy team to manage, and there is little doubt that Cardinal 
Rampolla, who in Nationalist eyes was the villain of the piece, 
must have sometimes nodded an approving head over the 
onslaughts of English politicians upon the unruly Irish. 


THE NEID AGAIN 


The Story of fEneas. Virgil’s neid translated into English 
Verse. By Henry S. Satr. Cambridge Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. 


The present reviewer took up this latest translation of the 
fEneid with some misgiving; because he has so often had 
occasion, in considering, here and elsewhere, some of the many 
verse translations of the classics that have appeared in recent 
years, to come round sooner or later to what is substantially the 
same criticism. The translations have revealed diverse merits 
but always the same old fault—lack of judgment in the primary 
question of the choice of metre. It has seemed ungracious to 
renew the grumble; yet the fact remains: the poetry of the 
ancients—the most humane and profound and appealing, as 
well as the most formal or the most clever—is first and foremost 
verse ; and the verse is always a most ingenious, elaborate, and 
delicate instrument, capable of countless subtle variations, 4 
highly sensuous medium. To say so too often, however, might 
well suggest some such retort as: ‘ All very well, but try it 
yourself ; English metres are few and simple.” At the risk of 
seeming to exceed the reviewer’s province, we would therefore 
declare that we have tried it. In translating a hymn of 
Callimachus some years ago, the present writer instinctively 
felt that blank verse must be, in general, too sombre and 
monotonous a metre to represent hexameters ; and he attempted 
to reproduce the periodic as well as the cantabile effect of the 
hexameter, through a sort of blank verse berhymed, the incidence 
of the rhymes being deliberately varied. No sooner had we 
opened Mr. Salt’s neid than we saw with delight that this 
is substantially his method (though he refuses, perhaps rightly 
in a “straight” epic, to avail himself of the variety of an 
occasional Alexandrine). 

In his choice of metre Mr. Salt is, in our opinion, absolutely 
right. Sound method once secured, all that is thereafter needed 
is sound practice. In his practice we find him, not indeed inva- 
riably, but generally right. 

This is the least exceptionable, and in fact the best, verse 
translation of the Zneid. It is the most readable, because it 1s 


limpid, musical, and terse. It is as strong (to say the least) as 
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the second. 
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Dryden’s, but far more liberal, and naturally has the monotony 
of Dryden’s heroic couplets. Sir Richard Fanshawe (Milton’s 


successor as Foreign Secretary) translated A‘neid IV into 
Spenserian stanzas* whose harmonies, combined with the 


translator’s quaint and charming diction, give his rendering 
the extremely rare merit of reading like real poetry. Fanshawe’s 
diction, indeed, is decidedly more interesting than Mr. Salt’s ; 
but the Spenserian periods cut across the Virgilian (though with 
astonishingly little damage), and that, after all, was but a single 
book. Upon every translator fidelity and vitality make their 
conflicting claims ; a happy mean between them has here been 
struck by Mr. Salt. 

One reason for his success is that, approaching his task in an 
honest spirit (his short introduction is a model of clearness and 
good sense), he has chosen a style that is modest and workmanly 
and thus provides a transparent medium. Virgil’s narrative 
has, with all its stateliness, a curiously ingratiating quality, 
more perhaps in its conduct than in its style; and something 
like his dignified suavity is here attained. A background of 
conventional poetic diction is probably, for the translator of 
Virgil, one of the essentials to fidelity. The 4neid, Dr. Mackail 
said, is the fountain-head of Romance; but one has to suggest 
romantic matter in a classic style. For all that, we think that 
in diction Mr. Salt has erred occasionally on the safe side. 
Among those lines, other than the familiar, which always thrill 
our Own imagination, is I. 489 : 

Eoasque acies, et nigri Memnon’s arma, 


Mr. Salt’s ** There swarthy Memnon’s Ethiopian clan ”’ does not 
convey the vivid, looming, phantom-army suggestiveness of 
the original. The diction is trite ; and the translator is precise 
where the poet is vague. Write rather something like: 


Orient battalions, and black Memnon’s arms, 


In the famous passages, such as Excudent alii and Tu Marcellus 
eris, and the dying speech of Dido, Mr. Salt’s good taste generally 
enables him to meet the demands. At lacrime rerum he gets 
the poet’s meaning, and holds no truck with the usual moon- 
shine about * Virgil’s ‘ tears of things > ’’—whatever that may 
be. Perhaps his most conspicuous inadequacy is his opening 
paragraph. Arma virumque cano. “Arms and the man I 
sing’ is the English verse for that ; there is no getting over it, 
nor is there even any reason to try. The fact that Dryden and 
others began so is no excuse for avoiding it; it is the beginning 
of an epic; everybody knows it (is not this translation itself 
dedicated to none other than Mr. Bernard Shaw !), and it is a 
mistake to disappoint them. Sequiturque—nefas !—Aegyptia 
coniunz: “and in his train (Ah, shame!) was his Egyptian 
p ramour”; here “in,” “ Ah,” “his”? and “ paramour’ are 
all for various reasons weak. Rhetorical speeches are rendered 
spiritedly ; witness book eleven. How refreshing, incidentally, 
to discover someone who remembers (and with the consent of 
the Cambridge Press) that ** Virgil” is an English word, and 
spells it, not in pedantic half-Latin, but correctly. 

The Middle Ages thought Virgil a magician ; and so he is. Mr. 
Salt reproduces the word-music rather than the word-magic ; 
this is perhaps to some extent inevitable. Despite his own 
recognition of the frequent necessity of translating Virgil 
** lineally,” he represents—he perhaps had to represent—some 
such wonderful single lines as : 

Attollens humero famamque et fata nepotum 


by a couplet. Though his version does not lack vigour, we will 
not say that a more vigorous—a less Spenserian—version cannot 
be imagined ; but it would not supersede Mr. Salt unless it could 
rival hin on all other counts. We append a sample, taken quite 
at random; the beginning of the eleventh book, describing the 
erection of a “ trophy ”’: 

Now was Aurora risen from the main. 

Aeneas. though with careworn heart and sad— 

Intent on burial of his comrades slain— 

Fulfilled at earliest dawn a victor’s vows. 

A massive oaken trunk, shorn of its boughs, 

Was hoisted high, in glittering armour clad, 

The War-God’s trophies, from Mezentius ta’en ; 

Thereon were fixed his helmet blood-besprent, 

Ilis shattered spears, his corslet riven and rent 

With blows twice six; to left, his brazen targe, 

And strapped on arm his ivory-hilted sword. 

Then did Aeneas, as his comrades pressed 

Exulting round, thus give them joyful charge. 
(a marche, we think. What the dedicatee will make of it all is 
perhaps another question. &.. ¥.. €: 





* Recently edited by A. L. Irvine (Blackwell. 6s.), with “ remarks”; 
an interesting little book. 
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WAR AND PEACE IN THE AIR 


The Story of a North Sea Air Station. 
GaMBLE. Oxford University Press. 


European Skyways. 


By C. F. SNowpven 
21s. 

Heinemann. 15s, 

Mr. Gamble began with the idea of compiling the annals of 
the Great Yarmouth air station for private circulation amongst 
its personnel. He has ended by producing a massive volume 
which, while having its location at Yarmouth, is, in its wider 
aspect, an account of the development of British and German 
naval aviation up to the end of the War. This was a good idea, 
and Mr. Gamble has worked it out with extraordinary thorough- 
ness and uncommon ability. His account is obviously written 
by one with enough flying experience to give him an eye for 
aircraft and the men who fly them; its technica] portions are 
both sound and intelligible to the layman; and its historical 
summaries are admirably concise and comprehensive, because 
the author has dug deeply into British and German aerial 
archives before writing such history as he attempts. 

The book is not an easy one to read because Mr. Gamble 
allows himself no liberties with the stately but muffled accents 
of his official prose, and his passion for detail is sometimes 
overwhelming. Yet it is almost all worth reading by those who 
really want to follow the leap forward which aviation made 
between 1913 and 1918. Mr. Gamble, of course, does not make 
it clear how Britain and Germany got themselves so astonishingly 
into the air in four years. Probably no one will ever make sense 
of the inspired and inspiring effort, the industrial muddles, 
executive squabbles, and personal heroisms which somehow 
pushed the development of aircraft to a position that is only 
now being consolidated by the slow movement of aeronautical 
research. But Mr. Gamble gives most of the relevant facts 
reliably, and if his interpretation of them often seems to be too 
charitable, a naval officer must be allowed his loyalty to the 
Admiralty, and even his belief that if all was not always well, 
it was at least as well as could be expected with a Great War 
on. A welcome feature of Mr. Gamble’s treatment of the subject 
is his parallel development vear by year of the thrust and counter- 
thrust of British and German aerial effort, and his final summary 
of Zeppelin development is both masterly and graphic. It will 
not be denied that a man who took off at night from an unlighted 
aerodrome, in an aeroplane without floats, fitted with an un- 
reliable engine and carrying bombs in a rudimentary rack, and 
flew out into pelting rain and pitch darkness over the North 
Sea, had something to write home about if he survived. This 
man seldom ‘* wrote home.” But Mr. Gamble has been at pains 
to collect some of his infrequent documents and _intersperse 
them with his own laconic accounts of what happened at 
Yarmouth. Readers who skip Mr. Gamble’s mundane record 
of the Yarmouth patrol are in danger of missing bravery in the 
very act. 

If Mr. Gamble’s is a good heavy book, Mr. Lowell Thomas's 
is a good light one. Mr. Thomas does not seem to be specially 
interested in flight. He is a competent journalist, with a bright- 
eyed interest in everything, who recently thought it would be 
good fun to see how Europe is getting on in the matter of 
commercial air routes. As he puts it, he had twenty-five 
thousand miles of skylarking (Paris to Constantinople. Berlin 
to Moscow, Finland to Morocco), and the book he has made out 
of this is a happy joy-ride too. Mr. Thomas has an indestructible 
gusto. Nearly all the arrangements which are now made for 
European air passengers met with his enthusiastic approval. 
He is full of zest and hope; he emerged from a bad crash in 
Andalusia with enjoyment almost unshaken ; and only occa- 
sionally does he sigh for three engines instead of one, or for 
floats instead of undercarriage on oversea flights, or for fresher 
air in the cabin. Even the Bolshevik authorities, who refused 
to treat him with the respect shown in less politically advanced 
Europe to air travellers de luxe, and pocketed his note books, 
failed to upset him. (Indeed, he kept his head so well that 
although he spent a whole fortnight in Moscow he flatly refuses 
to divulge the truth about Bolshevism). He looks out of his 
cabin window, exclaims how new the earth looks and how easy 
geography becomes when studied vertically, and writes it all 
down, with appropriate little pieces of coloured history, n his 
slapdash and vivid American prose. And when he is bored with 
that he fills up his book with first-class yarns. Mr. Thomas 


By LowE.u Tuomas. 


knows his business so well that if the ultra-fastidious reader 
sometimes has an uncomfortable moment he never has a dull 
one ; indeed, so lavishly is he amused that he may forget that 
Mr. Thomas and the air routes he flew over accomplished between 
them a notable feat. 


B. G- 
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HUNTING AND LIFE 


Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. By Srecrriep Sassoon. Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

It is a pity, in some ways, that Mr. Sassoon has acknowledged 
the authorship of this book; it would have been amusing to 
watch the efforts to fix it on different people. It is, evidently, 
a literary man’s book—the work, that is, of one who has found 
in fox-hunting and racing just that escape from reality which the 
fox-hunter sometimes finds in reading. This is not an account 
of real life; except for his enjoyment of the country, of the 
exercise, of the sudden beauty or sudden fun displayed to him, 
young Sherston, who tells his story in the book, is never an actor 
in his hunting life. What he loves is the anticipation and the 
memory, and both of those are quickened for him by his know- 
ledge of books, especially the insuperable Surtees. Hunting is, 
for Sherston, a branch of literature, or at best a coloured illus- 
tration to literature, not anything to be pursued for its own 
sake. If any one doubts the difference between this spirit and 
the genuine hunting passion, let him compare this book with the 
stories of Somerville and Ross of the Irish R.M.; by them the 
tale is told to rouse in the elect delightful recollections of thrilling 
days, by Sherston the hunt was followed in order to confirm 
the excitement he had gained from Jorrocks, and, in time, to 
provide material for this book. Sport is a mere incident in the 
life of the mind, as are al] other physical activities. 

How far Sherston is Mr. Sassoon is no business of ours. There 
are sentences which show unmistakably Mr. Sassoon’s ironical, 
pitiful, surprised anger at people’s stupidity and callousness. 
There are others that show his queer sense, his straightforward 
recognition of facts which most of us agree to burke. He meets 
Stephen Colwood when he is mounting for his first steeple-chase : 

He told me afterwards that there were two things which he wished 
at that moment: either that the race was all over, or that some- 
thing would happen to prevent it taking place at all. It is some- 
times forgotten that without such feelings heroism could not exist. 


The whole book is as gentle as that. Sherston, as a boy, has 
a great admiration for one Dennis Milburn, whom he afterwards 
meets as a successful M.F.H. When the War comes, Sherston, 
who has enlisted in the ranks, after a good deal of delay, gets 
to France as an officer: 

Dennis seldom wrote to me, and he was trying to get a job on 
the staff. . . I couldn’t get used to the idea of Stephen being 
dead. And Dennis had become so remote that I seldom remembered 
him, tho’ I couldn’t say why it was. 

Any criticism of the people or of the life led is implicit in this 
quiet, at moments almost rambling, book. Mr. Sassoon watched 
and watched, and he doesn’t often tell you what he thinks. We 
get to know young Sherston very well—introspective, too 
anxious to be and look what people expect him to be and look, 
sensitive, dreamy, idle, and quite unusually likeable. We meet 
him first as a small boy, living with an Aunt Evelyn, one of the 
most delightful aunts in fiction. His riding and subsequently 
his hunting are the cunning work not only of books, but of Tom 
Dixon, the groom who drove the four-wheeled dog-cart. There 
is art of an unusual order in Mr. Sassoon’s narrative of Dixon’s 
slow and certain influence, and of little Georgie Sherston’s 
anxiety not to diappoint, to be what Dixon expects a young 
gentleman to be, to follow the life which Dixon thinks is the right 
life. This passion for pleasing has rarely been studied and 
portrayed more delicately than in the Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man. Sherston is no mere imitator; he does not desire to be 
like other people, but he desires not to disappoint the expect- 
ations of those whom he admires; he will not consciously 
betray an ideal, but he is always ready to adjust one. And he 
hates to make a fool of himself, as when he sees his first fox and, 
when Dennis gives a “ shrill Hoick-holler,” “ feels spontaneously 
alarmed for the future of the fox” and calls out ‘“** Don’t do 
that ; they'll catch him.’” Many are the days of hunting he 
has, but Sherston has no “ kill” to describe, and when he goes 
to the War he is still, in spirit, the same small boy who “ felt 
a@ spontaneous alarm for the fox.” Not the least merit of the 
book is the gallery of portraits; Buzzaway, Dixon, Dennis, 
Stephen and his father (but why does Mr. Sassoon allow Sherston 
to use the barbarism “* the Rev. Colwood ”’ ?), Lord Dumborough, 
Mr. Gaflikin, the horses, Harkaway and Cockbird. They are 
all alive, drawn with that quick sympathy which is the positive 
side of Sherston’s desire to please. Perhaps the most masterly 
characters in the book, however, are not the men but Aunt Evelyn 
and the servant Miriam. Their characters come out clearly in 
one passage, when George is boasting to his aunt of his adventures 
in the field. 

Anxiety for my safety overshadowed her enthusiasm, and when 
I was telling her how we jumped a brook (it was only a flooded 


ditch, really) she uttered an ill-timed warning against getting wet 
when I was hot, which nearly caused my narrative to dry up 
altogether. Faithful Miriam made things no better by exclaiming, 
as she handed me a plate with two banana fritters on it, “ You'll 
break your neck, sir, if you go out with them hounds much oftener.” 


Here in these pages is an aspect of English life recorded by 
one who has shared it and, in a degree, understood it ; and the 
book has a great value as an account of a life the participators 
of which are generally too absorbed to notice or to understand. 
Yet it is not a book against hunting. Many hunting-men might 
read it—no doubt will read it—and enjoy it quite simply, for, 
just as the weariness of the fox and the agonies of the stag escape 
their notice, so the profound weariness of Sherston, his sense 
of the extreme disproportion and meaninglessness of life, may go 
completely unobserved. 


IT MAY BE LIFE... 


Orlando: a Biography. By Vircrn1a Woo.r. Hogarth Press. 9s. 


** Life may be life,”’ sings the little slavey in Mr. A. P. Herbert's 
poem, ‘* but, lordy, ain’t it slow!’ Her lamentation at Jack 
and Pimlico and the ordinariness of things expresses a mood that 
is by no means confined to servants. The other man’s job is 
always easier; the other woman’s husband is always more 
amusing ; the other fellow’s income is obviously better; no 
climate is quite so bad as the one from which one suffers, and 
any period of history is better than that in which one lives. 
This mood has attacked Mrs. Woolf. ‘* I don’t,’’ one can hear 
her murmur as she subjects Bloomsbury to her wit, ‘‘ have no 
adventures in the street. ... Just stand there at the corner 
of the Square . . .; life was different once. It is different still 
for some, who go far in strange places of the earth, who seem to 
belong to a richer time than curs, and to get more gust and more 
savour out of life. There’s Orlando, for instance ! ”’ 

So here, after T'o the Lighthouse, comes this ‘* biography,” this 
essay in excitement and escape. The photographs with which 
the book is illustrated encourage the idly curious to doubtful 
investigation and identification ; but these are no business of the 
critic. If Mrs. Woolf’s friends have lent her their names and 
faces for her fantasy, that is their affair ; she has made Orlando’s 
story up, and it must be considered as an effort in fantastic 
fiction. Orlando is sixteen years old when the book opens with 
a visit of Queen Elizabeth’s to his home. The family estate was 
rather remarkably situated : for from a place ‘‘ crowned with a 
single oak-tree ’ one could see “ nineteen English counties .. . 
and on clear days thirty or perhaps forty, if the weather was 
very fine.”’ Also the English Channel could be seen, “‘ the spires 
of London and the smoke of the city,” and ‘* perhaps on the very 
sky-line, when the wind was in the right quarter, the craggy 
top and serrated edge of Snowdon herself showed mountainous 
among the clouds.’ In so ideal a situation any youth might 
expect strange adventures ; and certainly Orlando had them. 
For at the story’s middle, Orlando, at that time Ambassador at 
Constantinople, falls into a trance and recovers, to find himself a 
woman; while the book does not end until Orlando, still a 
woman, is thirty-six years old on October 4th, 1928. 

This book must be read in a spirit of agreement. Unless you 
can sympathise with the author’s unspoken desire to catch in one 
moment the vision of several generations, to know contradictory 
sensations, to be both within and without, in the valley and on 
the hills, desperately alive and young, and yet with the wisdom 
that only comes—and then so rarely—with years, don’t try to 
read Orlando—it will only annoy. But a sympathetic and 
imaginative reader will, we think, find this a most fascinating 
volume. It is in its kind perfect: like a Prince Rupert’s drop, 
if you pinched it with an unkind finger it would dissolve into a 
little powder, to be blown away by a sigh ; but if you take it up 
carefully and put it where it will catch the light, there’s liveliness 
and gaiety and a strange wisdom in its apparent wildness. Of 
the brilliance of its style—crystal in its clearness—here is an 
example, describing a great frost on the Thames in the days of 
King James I. when Orlando courted the Russian Princess : 

Here and there burnt vast bonfires of cedar and oak wood, 
lavishly salted, so that the flames were of green, orange, and purple 
fire. But however fiercely they burnt, the heat was not enough to 
melt the ice which, though of singular transparency, was yet of 
the hardness of steel. So clear indeed was it that there could be 
seen, congealed at a depth of several feet, here a porpoise, there 

a flounder. Shoals of eels lay motionless in a trance, but whether 

their state was one of death or merely suspended animation which 

the warmth would revive puzzled the philosophers. Near London 


Bridge, where the river was frozen to a depth of some twenty fathoms, 
a wrecked wherry boat was plainly visible, lying on the bed of the 
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BARNARD LETTERS, 


Edited by ANTHONY POWELL 
With 8 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


A remarkable picture of life in English and Irish Society 
during and immediately after the Napoleonic Wars. 
General Sir Andrew Barnard, Commandant of the British 
division in occupation of Paris after Waterloo, was an 
Equerry to George IV., played a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Rifle Brigade, and was one of the founders of 
the Garrick Club. His letters are written from various 
places, including the West Indies, Holland, Sicily, Canada, 
and Spain. Thomas Barnard, Bishop of Limerick, familiar 
in the pages of Boswell as a ‘friend of Dr. Johnson, writes 
racy accounts of the rebellion of '98 in Ireland, and all 
the gossip of the countryside; while Lady Anne Barnard 
describes the London of the day in which she was a lead- 
ing figure and great personal friend of the Prince Regent. 


DISCOVERIES AND 
ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


by Dr. THOMAS GANN 
With 32 pages of Illustrations. 21s. net. 


Dr. Gann’s latest book gives an account of explorations 
at the newly excavated site Chumucha (one of the oldest 
and most perfect of ruined Maya cities and the only one 
situated within the British Empire), where many stele 
were found which establish at least 12 important dates in 
the history of Mayan civilization. 


New light is thrown on the developments of the arts of 
sculpture, painting and ceramics, especially notable being 
the profusion of wonderful polychrome pottery found on 
the site, showing figures of men and animals, hieroglyphics 
and geometrical designs. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


by HUGH KINGSMILL 
With 4 Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable exercise in wit and understanding.”— 
Sunday Dispatch. 
“Brilliantly caustic . . . clever and nimble wit . 
Mr. Kingsmill criticizes the weaknesses of Arnold very 
adequately."—Evening Standard. 


“Full of bright things, this new reading of Arnold’s 
character is intended to trace the collapse of a poet into a 
prophet.”—Daily Mirror. 


A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS 
A Novel by FORD MADOX FORD 7s. 6d. net. 


“Passages of brilliant description . . . the scenes on 
Elba, at the landing in France, on the march northward, 
are wonderfully well done, and the portrait of Napoleon 
is very convincing.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“Vivid, vigorous, and full of colour, this convincing 
portrait of Napoleon at Elba helps to keep Mr. Ford where 


€ was as our prince of historical romancers.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


SPORT AND NATURE 

IN SUSSEX DOWNS 

by FREDERICK F. WOOD 

Illustrated. Cloth. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Wood’s adventures with terriers and ferrets are 
exciting, perhaps because he narrates them without the 
slightest effort at decorative effect; and he is just as sports- 
manlike, that is simply and lucidly direct, in his chapters 


> hunting the otter and other creatures.”—Sussex Daily 
AVEWS, 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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MY 
AU TOBI OGRAPHY 
y 


BENITO 


MUSSOLINI 


ONE OF THE GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF OUR AGE. 


The arresting life-story of Italy’s saviour told by himself. His narra- 

tive is not only historically valuable—giving us, as it does, intimate 

pictures of Fascism in theory and practice—but it also tells of Benito © 

Mussolini’s meteoric rise from abject poverty to the highest and most 

powerful position in his country. (READY TO-DAY) 

In one large handsome —, profusely illustrated in twe colours, 
Os. net. 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY, Vol. VIII. 


by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
Edited by JAMES GREIG. 


The last volume of this famous diary. Interesting references to 
Napoleon from the time of the combined attack of the allies on to the 
Emperor’s fall at Waterloo. Graphic sketches of the battle are given 
by a participant. A vivid pen-portrait of the ex-Empress Josephine by 
an Englishwoman adds variety to the story. We read of Princess 
Charlotte’s character, her marriage and death. Byron, Wordsworth, 
eminent statesmen, artists, figure prominently throughout the volume, 
which ends with the tragic death of Farington. (READY TO-DAY) 
In one large handsome volume, with 12 illustrations, 215. net. 
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THE 
TRAGEDY OF JOHN RUSKIN 


by 


Amabel Williams-Ellis 
author of ‘The Wall of Glass,’ etc. 


* 


‘But if Mrs. Williams-Ellis has suc- 
cumbed to the modern fashion for 
making history look stranger than 
any fiction, she has given us a portrait 
of Ruskin that is unforgettably vivid. 
We see the man, even though it is 
with a fierce, artificial light playing 
on him and around him. And she 
sees him as one of the most tragic 
figures of the nineteenth century, 

which, indeed, he was.’ 


‘Daily News.’ 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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river where it has sunk last autumn, overladen with apples. The 
old bumboat woman, who was carrying her fruit to market on the 
Surrey side, sat there in her plaids and farthingales with her lap full 
of apples, for all the world as if she were abuut to serve a customer, 
though a certain blueness about the lips hinted the truth. 


Into Orlando, Mrs. Woolf has collected, and arranged with 
the utmost nicety, the ambitions, the strange fancies which 
may come to any one who brooding, as all men will at times, 
on the burden of time and the dry limits of space, suddenly 
feels that these are, after all, only self-imposed. Given the 
will, could we not all lunch with Shakespeare, drink tea with 
Boswell, listen with Keats to the bird he called immortal, start 
over the dangerous moors with Emily Bronté, hear Grisi as 
well as Chaliapine? That is what Orlando manages to do. 
He does not always appreciate his opportunities, nor understand 
with any real discernment the character of those he meets. 
Here indeed is Mrs. Woolf's triumph. Orlando behaves through 
the centuries very much as his prototypes did—brilliantly 
stupid, gaily patronising, but not really aware of the difference 
between one wit and another. To us, of to-day, it is a perfect 
amazement that men of his time did not see what a gulf, deep 
as hell, separated Jonathan Swift from Pope, Addison and 
Gay. He was odder, they thought, severer, a little more 
dangerous, perhaps; but who knew that he lived in another 
country altogether from the elegant landscape of the rest ? 
Not Orlando—which makes us doubt whether she was then 
really a woman; for the women did know that the Dean was 
different. Mrs. Woolf hesitates; she just gives us this little 
snatch: ‘* Here is a terrific rap at the door, and Mr. Swift, 
who had these arbitrary ways with him, walks in unannounced.” 
Then she quotes the great brag from ‘“ The Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms”: “TI had no occasion of bribing, flattering or 
pimping, to procure the Favour of any great Man or of his 
Minion,” She quotes the whole arrogant passage and then 
she or Orlando gets frightened, and descends into a simplification 
that is certainly not Jonathan Swift : 

But stop, stop your iron pelt of words, lest you flay us alive, 
and yourself too! Nothing can be plainer than that violent man, 
He is so coarse and yet so clean; so brutal, yet so kind ; scorns 
the whole world, yet talks baby language to a girl, and will die, 
can we doubt it’ in a madhouse. 


And, indeed, Orlando is perhaps, though beautiful and fine 
and an excellent spectacle, just a little stupid. He (or she) 
is after all a believer in the greatest of all heresies—the heresy 
which Mr. Herbert has immortalised in his poem—that things 
will be better if only they are different. If you cannot put 
up with the things that are—or, when fate hits most unfairly, 
if you cannot put up a good fight against the things that are— 
it is no use asking for a different bed or a more chivalrous 
enemy. Nor is life made any richer by the multiplication of 
experiences, or wisdom bought more easily. It is no accident 
that, at the book’s end, as we have said, when Orlando has 
lived from the reign of Elizabeth to the reign of George V., she 
is still under forty years of age. 


A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION 


Madame Bovary. By Gustave Fiauserr. Translated by J. 
Lewis May and illustrated by Joun AusTEN. Lane. 21s. 


Madame Bovary is one of the great novels of the world; but 
it has never, as far as we are aware, been really well translated 
into English. We opened this volume with the hope that at 
last we might find a version more or less worthy of the original ; 
but only to be disappointed. Mr. May’s translation is bad. 
It is obviously careful and painstaking. but its style is distressing. 
A single example will be enough to show what we mean. 


Ne Here, 
first, is the original French : 


Jamais madame Bovary ne fut aussi belle qu’a cette époque ; 
elle avait cette indéfinissable beauté qui résulte de la joie, de 
lenthousiasme, du succés, et qui n’est que ’harmonie du tempér- 
ament avec les circonstances. 

And here is Mr. May’s rendering of this passage into English: 

Never had Madame Bovary looked so beautiful as now. She 
went clothed in that indefinable loveliness which comes of joy, 


enthusiasm, success, and is but the perfect harmony of temperament 
and outward circumstance. 


Why should * a cette époque ” be translated as “* now”? Why 
should ‘t beauté”’ be given as “ loveliness’*? Whence does 
Mr. May get his “ perfect’ and his ‘* outward ” ? 


? And above 
all why should he render “ elle avait” as ‘“* she went clothed 
in,’ when the simple “ she had” would be so much better ? 


A perfectly literal translation would have been far more effective. 


If Mr. May believes that he can improve upon Flaubert it is 
necessary to point out that he is mistaken. 

The whole book, considered as a translation, is spoiled by 
this kind of misplaced flamboyance. Mr. May may have a 
personal predilection for phrases like ‘she went clothed in” 
instead of *t she had,” and if he were writing a book of his own 
he would be fully entitled to indulge this personal taste. But 
when he inserts such questionable—and to us distasteful— 
periphrases into a version of one of the rarest masterpieces of 
European literature, he should not be surprised that we complain 
What he has done to the original gives the impression of a 
patching of silk with flannel. 

But the book is beautifully produced and the illustrations are 
the best of their kind that lately we have seen. So often we 
have had to complain of the illustration of old books in a Cubist- 
Beardsley style utterly unsuited to their period. But Mr. 
John Austen has done his work well. He has not forgotten that 
he is i!lustrating a nineteenth-century book, and although his 
drawings exhibit a complete acquaintance with the most modern 
styles, they are not incongruous, they do not jar. Incidentally 
we may suggest that most purchasers of this book are likely to 
prefer the “dust cover” to the binding underneath it. It 
would be an admirable production if only the translation were 
a little more worthy of the original. Madame Bovary is not 
really difficult to translate and deserves the attention of some 
first-class transiator—such as Mr. Vyvyan Holland. Even a 
purely literal translation—done, let us say, by one of the Com- 
mercial Translation Bureaus—might well be better than any 
English version we have at present of this famous book. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY UNDER- 
GRADUATES 


The Underzraduate o! the Eighteenth Cent:ry. By Curtstopier 
Worpswortn. Edited with an Introduction by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

The best parts of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s Social Life at 
the English Universities in the Lighteenth Century, published fifty- 
five years ago as a prize essay and now abridged and _ revised 
by Mr. Brimley Johnson, are undoubtedly the accounts of sports 
and amusements, and not the clumsy tags from sources like 
The Oxford Sausage, which perhaps were necessary to thie 
essav in its original form. Mr. Brimley Johnson has re- 
arranged the book in chapters and cut out most of the refers 
ences to authorities; and as it stands, it gives a lively and 
diverting picture of the fashionable pursuits of the time. 

Sport, which then was hardly at all organised, consisted chiefly 
of hunting and shooting. Round Cambridge “* you met with 
great varieties of wild fowl, bitterns, plovers of every description, 
ruffs and reeves, and not unfrequently pheasants.”” What was 
more, “ you met with no interruption.” Apart from these 
traditional sports, which only the rich could afford, Dr. Words- 
worth recalls a miscellaneous choice of amusements. At Oxford 
there was ** Swimming in Merton Pool”; ‘* Leaping, Wrestling, 
Plaving at Quoits”’; fishing, archery, running, and tilting at 
tournaments; and an occupation beautifully described as 
“making Trimtrams with Rushes and Flowers.” All these, 
except the last, survive in one form or other to-day. But “ bell- 
ringing *’ seems to have gone out altogether, which is surprising, 
for from accounts of the enthusiasm with which it was practised, 
there must have been something remarkably attractive about 
it : 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes in 1618, on the morning of St. Thomas’ 
Day, amused himse!f by taking the rope from the hand of the 
subsizar at St. John’s, whose duty it was to wring, and pulled till 
he fell down the stairs, exhausted, and was stunned. 

And a German staying at Cambridge wrote that the English 
aim at an artistic style of ringing; but we could not fancy the 
clatter, rather were annoyed to hear it so often: for the scholars 
or young students mount the tower and ring when they please, 
often for hours together. Accidents often happen in bell-ringing. 
some students being struck, or falling down and breaking leg and 
arm. 

Apparently, while other games were forbidden as being danger- 

ous, bell-ringing was allowed and was very fashionable. Billiards 

were “ vulgar,” and “ cricketing in private grounds or gardens 
of the townspeople ” was listed among the games “ in which 
money is concerned *’—and therefore banned by the Statutes. 

Sport, of course. takes up only a small part of Dr. Words- 
worth’s book, though it is the most amusing part. He describes 


the dress, expenses, regulations, customs and ceremonies of 
university life. 


His text is packed with quotations and is 
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These are Harrap Books 


Bohemian, Literary, & 
Social Life in Paris 


By SisLeY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 2Is. net 


New Statesman: “ This is the art which r veals art. Unlike most 
memoirs, his are amazingly tree from the persistently intrusive first 
erson. He is content to let his friends talk as much as they like ; but 
it is to be doubted whether they would have talked half so well if he 
had not been there. This book should be read by every one who 
enjoys good writing, good stories, and the company of a good—and wise 
—companion.” 
Times : ** He gossips of the famous writers, artists, and social personages 
whom he has known and peeps into some caf s, studios, and salons. It 
is engaying gossip, and critical, for he laments that Paris has changed its 
morals and its manners * in this our Cocktail Epoch.’ ” 
Rosert Lynpb in Daily News : “ He knows Paris as few living English- 
men know it. He has met everybody and discovered something 
interesting in everybody.” 
Di. j. Mi. BULLUCH in Sunday Times: “ The entertaining volume is 
greatly helped by the sixty-two varied illustrations.” 


A History of Costume 


By CARL KGHLER. Edited and augmented by EMMA VON 
SicHarT. Translated by A. K. Dattas, M.A. With 16 
Plates in Colour and about 600 other Illustrations and 
Patterns. 18s. net. 
A modernized edition of the work of the noted Darmstadt painter, 
whose industry of research and expert knowledge of he uo e.i h ve 
not been surpassed since his death in 1879. The scope of the book 
is from the peoples of antiquity to 1870. Photographs are given of 
living models wearing genuine original costumes that have been 
preserved from the various periods, and measured drawings show the 
method of cutting. Prospectus on application. 


Myths and Legends of 
the Polynesians 


By J. C. ANDERSEN, F.N.Z.Inst. With 16 Plates in 
Colour by RICHARD WALLWorRK, A.R.C.A., 32 Plates in 
Half-tone, and other II ustrations. 215. net. 
F, HaDLanD Davis in Blue Peter: “It is by tar the most complete 
cllection of Polynesian myths and legends we possess, and the 
bibliography, glossary and index, and the most attractive illustrations, 


mzke it a valuabie work of reference and a source of delighttul 
entertainment.” 


Great Poems of 
the English Language 


From Chaucer to the Moderns 
Compiled by Dr. W. A. Briccs. I5I2 pages. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net.; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 


English Review : ‘We can congratulate Dr. Briggs on the wisdom and 
width of his selection. He has been very well treated by owners of 
copyrights and deserves his chances. The three indexes make reference 
very easy and are notable because some otherwise good editions of poets 


fail in this way.” 
Gorilla 


Tracking and Capturing the Ape-Man of Africa 
By BEN BURBRIDGE. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian : “ The author’s experiences and successes were 
wonderful. Stories so new and strange might seem to be figments of 
the imagination, but in such points as can be checked we can vouch for 
the truth of the statements.” 


Readings from British Drama 


By Prof. ALLaRpDycE NICOLL, Author of The Development 
of the Theatre, etc. Ios. 6d. net. 
This collection of representative passages provides a kind of companion 
volume to the author’s monumental work, British Drama But it 
can also stand by itself, presenting by quotation and comment a broad 
outline of the main movements in the development of British drama 
from medieval times to the present day. Prospectus on application. 


A Superb Colour-Book 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRvING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net.; Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 

Apollo : = If chronological fact did not contradict the possibility one 
would say Washington Irving wrote the charming Legend of Sleepy 
lollow especially for the benefit of Mr. Rackham and his peculiar fancy. 

This edition is, from cover to cover, sheer delight.” 


Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” to 


39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 

















“More Astounding than Fiction”’ 


—Daily Mail. 


THE THRILL OF EVIL 
» H. ASHTON-WOLFE 


Author of “ The Invisible Web,” etc. 
“* Strange, diabolically ingenious methods of murder are disclosed. 
. - . The book contains an extraordinary record of crime, and 
shows once more that truth is even more astounding than fiction. 
Mr. Ashton-Wolfe tells his story well, and the illustrations add 
greatly to it.”—Daily Ma'l. 18/- net. 


THE LININGS OF LIFE (2nd edition) 
by Walburga Lady Paget. 


Author of “ In My Tower,” etc. 
*“*Many delightful glimpses behind the scenes.’-—Morning Post. 
“*Memorable picture of a now vanished world.”—Daly Mail. 
“A rich store of personal and social anecdote has been drawn 
upon.’’—The Times. “Many interesting personalities are 
recalled.”,-—Da'ly Telegraph. 2 vols., illus. 42/- 


CONFESSIONS OF A CROUPIER 
by Paul de Ketchiva. 


** Never again can Monte Carlo be called dull, and the picture of 
vice, crime, and luxury the author draws shows the Cote d’Azure 
to be blue indeed.’’—Evening Standard. Illus. 18/- 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY 
Edited by Alfred Spencer. 


The period covered by these memoirs of a man of fashion is from 
1749—1809. Interesting sidelights on the customs of the follow- 
ing countries: England, France, Holland, Portugal, East India, 
China and We-t Indies. His adventures are a source of perpetual 
enjoyment tothe reader. First three vols. 15/- each. Last vol., 21/- 


HURST & BLACKETT LTD., LONDON 


SV ESVESVESVESVE SVR SUR SVE SVESVESVESVESVEVESVESVES\I 
POOR WOMEN! 


by NORAH HOULT 


Original edition out of print and scarce; new 
edition, 7s. 6d. 























Five remarkable middle-length 
stories of a most unusual kind. 





BEBBBOCSSS 


ARNOLD BENNETT: “ Much has been said about 
Norah Hoult’s Poor Women! All of these tales 
state a problem, and none of them resolves _ its 
problem. Nevertheless, Norah Hoult is a realist; 
she writes what she has to write like a woman and 
not, thank heaven, like a man; she convinces you; 
she will count.” 


GERALD GOULD: “Miss Hoult has written a 
book of extraordinary power, and its power does not 
depend on the plain speaking.” 


OLIVER STONOR: “ These stories do not describe 
the surface of life, they are made of the very stuff 
of life, of the secret drama of the heart. Norah 
Hoult has written one of the most truthful books 
that have ever been published.” 


N.B.—Ready to-day, the Goldsmith bi-centenary: THE 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, edited, with a long and valuable 
introduction and notes, by Oswald Doughty. large 
demy 8vo. 1,460 copies at 8s. 6d.; 100 on mould m. 
paper—Bound in the best buckram—Numbered and signed 
by the editor—3ls, 6d. 








BBEBGBR BB SYESCSSCCSSES 


SCHOLARTIS, 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
uy 
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thorough, without, as a rule, being dry. The illustrations, 
which include five pictures by Hogarth and one by Rowlandson, 
are excellently chosen. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Writing Aloud. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 6s. 


Mr. Beresford has made the dangerous experiment of taking the 
public completely into his confidence. He has written a book about 
himself writing a novel; a sort of interior monologue in which he 
discusses his characters, twists them this way and that, finds situations 
for them, lets them move freely for a while on their stage and then 
jerks them all back by their strings. He draws, as it were, cross- 
sections of himself and his novel, analyses each changing attitude. 
All this, to one who is interested in the art of novel writing or is 
merely curious, as most of us are, to see how the thing is “‘ done,” is 
fascinating. But the novelist who sets out to do this, like the con- 
juror who pretends to explain his tricks, must expect a certain re- 
sistance on the part of the reader. We cannot be sure that the 
novelist of this book is the real Mr. Beresford, and that he is not an 
imaginary figure like all the other characters. ‘The bracketed asides 
(‘‘ In a Holborn tea-shop, sitting one table away from a stranger who 
accidentally engages his attention ”’), giving the place and circumstance 
in which the novelist imagines some further developments of his 
story, seem often to be arbitrary and irrelevant, like notes appended 
to poems. Probably such suspicion is quite unjustified, but it is 
provoked by the method. In any case, Mr. Beresford succeeds in 
stimulating one's interest in his characters, as well as in his means of 
creating them, and the pity is that they are left half-finished. As a 
peep behind the scenes it may be recommended to others besides those 
who are admirers of Mr. Beresford’s talent. 


A Tour Through England and Wales. 


By Danie. Deros. 
Dent. 2s. each. 


2 vols. 


Defoe’s Tour makes a welcome appearance in the Everyman series, 
for it is a book which is not only of considerable importance to the 
student of social history but full of diversion for the general reader. 
The present edition has been set up from the verbatim reprint of the 
first edition (1724-26) published last year by Mr. Peter Davies, and it 
contains an admirable introduction by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Mr. 
Cole rightly reminds us that the Tour is a good deal more than an 
eurly guide book ; it is by far the most graphic contemporary account 
of the state of economic and social affairs at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Defoe was not always accurate—indeed he 
could, and did, invent freely when he chose (in A Journal of The Plague 
Year, for example). But he is generally reliable on those matters 
which he understood and was interested in, and what they were 
soon becomes clear to the reader. Defoe was by no means blind to 
the picturesque or the ancient. But in the main he looked at 
England, as Mr. Cole says, ‘‘with the eye of a tradesman, appraising 
most things in the light of their contribution to the economics of the 
national life, and most people in accordance with their place in 
the economic rather than the social system. A gentleman’s house 
interested him most when it was occupied by an upstart merchant or 
financier, a nobleman when he had married into trade.” 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 


By 
To-day and To-morrow Series. 


Kegan Paul. 


ROBERT GRAVES. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Graves, one feels, must have been uneasy in writing this essay. 
He was bound. in an attempt to forecast the humour of another 
generation, to attack current standardised humour (Punch, music- 
halls, journalese), and at the same time to develop hints of some- 
thing new. He has succeeded in writing an amusing book, but 
actually he has had recourse to an old formula of Mr. Chesterton’s 
in writing it. This consists in finding jokes where they do not exist. 
A whole chapter in The Napoleon of Notting Hill was given up to 
anecdotes which were funny from their complete pointlessness. So 
Mr. Graves quotes from financial columns in newspapers, and begins 
a story: ‘“‘My Danish Grandmother had three bucolic sayings and 
one joke.” The humour of this, as of Chesterton's ‘There was 
once acelebrated bimetallist of Cheshire,” lies in its precision and com- 
plete irrelevance. It is the sort of joke which quickly bores. Mr. 
Graves proceeds from this to the elaborate practical joke, the 
joke which is seen only by its perpetrator who never divulges it, 
and the ghastly humour of soldiers in the trenches about dead bodies. 
He ends with a quotation from Joyce’s Work in Progress which is 
a typical stew of allusions, parodies and of words pulled to pieces 
and ridiculously put together. By far the best thing in the book is 
Mrs. Fisher—whom we may leave the reader to discover. 


Anatole France, the Parisian. 
Unwin. 16s. 


Professor Stewart’s closely packed volume makes a striking contrast 
to all the many books about Anatole France that have been turned 
out since his death. The author belongs to the Faculty of Dalhousie 


By H. L. Srewarr. Allen and 


University, Halifax, N.S., and he has performed his task according 
to the standards of excellence established among the best Transatlantic 
That is to say, he has read everything connected with his 


professors. 


subject and dealt with his material by the method of competent 
summary. What he has to say of Anatole France’s personal life goes into 
a chapter of forty pages. The rest of the book is a survey of his 
writings, in relation to the events and movements in France durin 
the past sixty years. Professor Stewart has missed very little. But hig 
temper and plan are not exactly suited to Anatole France satirist 
and voluptuary, and the chapter he devotes to the old man. when 
‘‘pamphleteering for the Entente,” is off the mark. For Enuylish 
readers, however, Professor Stewart is a useful guide to the writer 
and his career. 


Round the Green Cloth. By S. Beacn Cuester. Stanley Paul, 


10s. 6d. 
Confessions of a Croupier. By Paut pe Kercatva. Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s. 


Monte Carlo, like Hollywood, has a hold on the popular 
imagination as a place of incredible adventure, wealth and 
scandal. These two books, one written by a gambler and the other 
by a professional croupier, refer casually to murder, suicide, blackmail, 
loss of fortune, as the everyday occurrences of life. In the case of 
Monte Carlo and other gambling resorts, the popular notion happens 
to be right. It is strange, though, that the public should be willing 
to pay as much as eighteen shillings for revelations which, in the main, 
they know already. The publishers claim for Mr. Ketchiva’s book 
that it is ‘“‘ the inside story of the gambling game from the authoritative 
angle of the ‘ bank’ revealed for the first time.*’ We do not question 
the details of the book, but it is remarkably like every other book of 
gambling memories (for example, Round the Green Cloth) that has 
ever been published. Most of this sensationalism is stale. Both 
books begin with some mention of the Devil; both are advertised 
as ‘most sensational,” “‘ amazing revelations.” They are readable, 
but certainly not worth the money. 


Landru. By F. A. MACKENZIE. 
By Joun Ruope. 
each. 


The Case of Constance Kent. 
Famous Trials Series. Bles. 10s. 6d. 


No trial of recent years was so much advertised and discussed 
as that of Landru when he was charged at Versailles in 1921 with 
murdering ten women and a boy and being concerned in the 
disappearance of countless others. A daily bulletin was published 
in the press, accompanied by photographs actually taken in court. 
Indeed the whole affair, its gruesomeness and the sensationalism 
with which it was popularly treated, is still fresh in the mind. Mr. 
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————BOOKS FOR ALL 


THE HERITAGE OF WOMEN. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


MY PEOPLE THE SIOUX. 


BRITAIN 


READY NOW. 





A WOMAN’S UNIT IN’ SERBIA, 
SALONIKA AND SEBASTOPOL. By 
1. EMSLIE HUTTON, M.D. oe : 

12s. 6d. net. 


Deals with the author’s experiences as a woman 
doctor with a Scottish Women’s Hospital in France, 
Macedonia and Serbia, and subsequently with Lady 
Muriel Paget’s Hospital in the Crimea. The story of 
the re-occupation of Serbia and the dramatic last stand 
of Wrangel in the Crimea will be new to the majority 
of readers, while the account of the daily life of a 
woman’s unit at the Front will claim the attention of 
all who are interested in the achievements of the sex. 


A NEW WAY WITH CRIME. sy A. FENNER 


BROCKWAY. With a Preface by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Much has been written on the problem of crime and 
in criticism of the present penal system, but this is the 
first time that comprehensive alternatives have been put 
forward in detail. The problem of the death-penalty 
is fully discussed and alternative methods of dealing 
with murderers are outlined. 


By ALICE AMES 
WINTER. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this book is pictured the long procession of women 
who have contributed according to their times and their 
races to the world as we know it—the lovely Aspasia, 
who helped to mould the mind of Plato, various great 
Romans, the women of the Renaissance, the great ladies 
ef the salons—finally bringing the story down to our 
own time, 


By ALBERT 
MATHIEZ, Prof. of Mod. Hist., Univ. of Dijon. 
Translated from the French by Catherine Alison 
Phillips. 21s. net. 

Albert Mathiez ranks among the two or three out- 
standing authorities on the French Revolution. In this 
work, admirably documented by his personal investiga- 
tions of the men of the Revolution and supplemented by 
a surprising abundance of fresh information, he throws 


new light upon conditions and events hitherto left partly 
or wholly obscure, 


READY NOV. 15. 





By CHIEF 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A fascinating autobiography by a chief of the great 
Red Indian Tribe. His pictures of native Indian life 
are remarkably and vividly drawn, while his own 
adventures among white men in an endeavour to 
modernise his own people are of unusual interest. A 
really absorbing book without a dull page. 


AND GERMANY. $4 frank discussion 
instigated by members of the younger generation. 
Edited by ROLF GARDINER and HEINZ 
ROCHOLL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A literary expression of activities promoted by the 
youth of Great Britain and Germany who believe that 
our views of each other have been distorted by a per- 
sistence of dead rumours, by War propaganda, and by 
an inadequate technique of international intercourse. 

Contributors include: Harold Begbie, Edward Dent, 
George Goetsch, G, P. Gooch, W. von Hentig, Dudley 
Heathcote, Fritz Klatt, Erich Lilienthal, &c. 


STANDING BEAR. 


| INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN ECONOMIC 


HISTORY. By WALTER W. JENNINGS, 
Ph.D. 15s. net. 


The success of business is often dependent upon a 


knowledge of conditions in other countries. This work 
is a popular, lucid and_ comprehensive history of 
American Industry and Economics, which should be 


indispensable to many business men and students, and 
will afford great interest to the general reader. The 
reader is aided by ae in each chapter, one 
hundred graphs illustrating the progressive development 
of industries, and four maps, 


AMERICAN FEDERAL SYSTEM: AN 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. psy kK. B. 
SMELLIE, B.A. Ss. net. 


_ It would seem that England must show increasing 
terest in the Government of the United States. A 
shrinking globe compels her. That government is to the 
historian, lawyer and administrator of interest for its 
own sake; and for the general reader this book gives a 
clear picture of the real nature of a unique system 
of government. 
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THOMAS MANN’S 
Death in Ventce 


ti 


as needed translation 
into English more than 
any other foreign story. Be- 
sides being at the back of a 
whole movement in German 
art, it remains in itself a little 
classic.” NEW STATESMAN, 
“A thing of exotic, almost 
of morbid, beauty. . . . The 
subtle sickening of an extra- 
ordinary mind is amazingly 
analysed.” specTaTor. “Herr 


Thomas Mann _ has_ been 
called ‘the German Geals- 
worthy.’ The first of the 


three stories in this volume 
is one of his most famous 
works,’’—TIMES. 7s. 6d. 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


Collected Poems 


ac H: poetry is of the 
first importance.” NEW 
STATESMAN. “ The most 


important work of poetry of 
this year.” vocur. “There 
is a depth and compass in 
Mr. Lawrence’s poetry un- 
equalled in this generation.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. ** This 
edition, which is handsome, 
meets a felt want. Lawrence 
the poet has met with in- 
sufficient appreciation. His 
short introduction is full of 
valuable autobiographical 
material.” MR. ARNOLD 
BENNETT in The Evening 
Standard. Two volumes. 21s. 


JOSEPH MONCURE 
MARCH’S 


The Wild Party 
A REMARKABLE _ narrative 

poem by a new author. 
The edition is strictly limited 


to 2,000 copies. Ios. 6d. 


SECKER 
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Mackenzie’s résumé of the trial contains little new material, but 
it is concise and workmanlike. The Case of Constance Kent is far more 
interesting ; partly because it is beyond the memory of most people 
(the investigation was begun in 1860), partly too, because the subject 
of it, a girl of sixteen charged with killing her young brother, though 
abnormal was a more humanly interesting person than Landru. Mr. 
Rhode has quoted largely from reports and articles in the local 
paper, the Somerset and Wilis Journal, which are a remarkable 
example of the excellence of provincial journalism seventy years 
ago. Comments as sensible and well argued as these would be rare 
now in any newspaper. Amid all the local and national prejudice 
which attacked the unfortunate family of the Kents for over five 
years, only the Somerset and Wilts Journal and Inspector Whicher, 
who was sent by Scotland Yard to investigate the case, seem to 
have kept their heads and stuck more or less closely to the truth. 
Constance Kent was arrested by Whicher, but she was released after an 
inquiry, and Whicher was disgraced and reviled by the press. Five 
years later she confessed toa priest and was tried again, found guilty 
and condemned to penal servitude. The incidents of the crime and 
of the inquiry are interestingly and clearly set out. 


The Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia. By Saran FIELDING. 
with an Introduction, by R. Brim_tey JoHNson, 
Press. 7s. Gd. 

Sarah Fielding, in a preface to her Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia, 
claiming the advantaye of biography over fiction, wrote: ‘“‘ Thus 
the famous Amours of Anthony and Cleopatra having a true founda- 
tion, will more effectually impress the fatal Consequences of a mad 
intoxicated Lover, and a false insinuating Woman, than may be 
expected from the most admired or accomplished Novels; and the 
distresses of a virtuous Oclavia will excite a more lasting Sensibility 
of Pity or Relentment. . . .” The argument reads curiously now, 
and it does not altogether explain the fixity with which she painted 
Octavia white and Cleopatra black. As Mr. Brimley Johnson points 
out in an excellent introduction, the portraits are ‘“‘too uncom- 
promising and consistent for truth.”” He compares this Cleopatra, 
an ambitious and passionless seducer, with the schoolgirl of Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra; but Shaw created a human being, while 
Sarah Fielding did not. Her Octavia, too, is as unblemished as 
Griselda or little Emily. The biographies are both told in the first 
person, and the motives and character of their subjects are plainly 
underlined. Again and again Cleopatra repeats that she has no 
love for Caesar, and none even for Antony. ‘The description of her 
marvellous hypocrisy is complete, too complete. But there is vitality 
in this very exaggeration; the characters gain nothing in contour 
as their tales progress, but they stand outlined sharply and unmis- 
takably on the page. The background is not so much Egypt and 
Rome as Hampton Court and London. In spite of her claim of a 
superior basis of truth, Sarah Fielding probably took little trouble 
in studying the sources of these Lives. 


Edited, 
Scholartis 


About Motoring 
THE MOTOR-CYCLE SHOW 


T is rather curious that a somewhat savage public prejudice 

| should exist against the motor-cycle. Sociologically, i 
is the most wholesome safety valve for the adventurous 
passions of masculine youth. Commercially, it is the product 
of almost the only British industry which, without artificial 
fostering, holds its supremacy with ease in the international 
market. Actually, despite much misrepresentation in daily 
newspapers, the motor-cycle is probably the least dangerous 
of the various road vehicles. Freud could probably explain the 
prejudice more accurately than most people. Oldish men resent 
the spectacle of youth’s absorption in a virile and comparatively 
expensive hobby, which produces various inconveniences for 
their seniors, and deflects so much of their thought and energy 
from pursuits which age regards as more desirable. Never- 
theless, motor-cycling is safe, as safety must be reckoned 


nowadays. It is educational, both technically and psycho- 
logically. It is cheaper and more hygienic than wine, women 


and song. It provides very cheap transport. And the wise 
parent will encourage his son to motor-cycle whenever finance 
permits. 

* * * 

It is extremely questionable whether the industry is developing 
on the best lines. Technically, its leaders deserve the highest 
praise. They are producing extraordinarily reliable machines 
with fantastic speed and climbing powers, at prices which 
imply genius in the production methods. But they are inclined 
to ignore comfort and convenience. For a timid person 


approaching middle life, who desires cheap utility transport 
in all weathers, the modern motor-cycle evinces very little 
improvement on its predecessors of several years ago, except 
The engine is usually rather too 


that it is cheap and reliable. 


fierce, approximating to the power units of a racing—or, at least, 
a super-sporting—car. Starting up may not be too simple a 
matter. Cleaning is almost always a dreadfully prolonged 
and arduous business. The sprung frame is still quite unusual. 
The engine is hardly ever even moderately smooth. In turf 
parlance, the average machine is still by Hector out of Speed. 
As baby cars grow cheaper, and public transport facilities 
increasingly cover our islands with their network, it may prove 
that there is no such vast utility future ahead of the motor-cycle 
as the push-cycle had achieved before our roads grew so crowded, 
and such as it stil] retains in part. But this assumption should 
not too hastily be exalted into a conclusion. Nobody has yet 
launched a vast statesmanlike programme of cheap, light, 
docile, weatherproof motor-cycles for the million. The race 
track and the speed event continue to dominate the industry. 
% 8 * 


At this Show there are machines with silky engines of the 
four-cylinder type. There are a few—very few—sprung frames, 
There are—here and there—examples of enclosed mechanism, 
But the prices in such spheres are apt to be prohibitive. The 
Brough four-cylinder, for instance, is listed at £200. On the 
other hand in return for about £25 it is certainly possible to 
buy a machine which would suit a rural postman indifferently 
well. Such a machine would cover about 250 miles on a single 
tin of petrol, climb any hill, run for four or five years without 
much expenditure on maintenance, and start without undue 
physical effort. It would not be particularly comfortable to 
ride, thanks to smallish tyres, a second-rate saddle, a rigid frame, 
and an engine of a type which can never be anything but 
vibratory. Moreover, the rider will be at the complete mercy 
of the elements. The natural consequence of these drawbacks 
is that almost every motor-cyclist graduates as a car owner, 
as soon as his income justifies the change. If his income never 
lifts him into the car-owning class, he usually (though not 
always) relinquishes motoring altogether in the early thirtics. 
For though the sidecar retains a few riders to a later age, the 
more powerful sidecar cannot logically hold its own against 
the small car; and the low-powered sidecars create dangerous 
eddies in our traffic streams, as they cannot maintain the pace 
of the cheap car. If motor-cycling finally crystallises as the 







































The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
A copy will be gladly sent 
en application to 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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LET US BURY “THE GARDENER’S 
AUNT” 


and learn our French in the up-to-date way. 


EARNING French! What endless vistas of boredom it re- 

calls to those who tried to learn from the old-fashioned 

grammars! Melancholy hours spent over ‘‘ French without 
Tears.’’ Page after page of rules and exceptions. Conversations 
as maddeningly irrelevant as: ‘‘ Have you the cherries of the 
Gardener’s Aunt? ’’ ‘* No, but I have the pen of the neighbour’s 
Uncle.” 


And the tragedy of it was that learning a new language should 
be—and to-day can be—a joyous adventure into unknown worlds, 
bringing new delight in travel, in books, plays, music, opera—the 
whole realm of art and literature; bringing wider knowledge and 
swifter success for the student; larger opportunities for the 
business man and woman. 


So many people, though, are apt to say—or think—‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I should like to learn another language—but I haven't time to learn 
one.’ The learning of a new language has hitherto been regarded 
as a most formidable business—one from which the busy modern 
man or woman shrinks instinctively. 


At last that fallacy is exploded. You can not only learn a 
language now more easily than you have ever done before: you 
can learn it—as quickly as a record turns on a gramophone. 


The Linguaphone Method is unique. In a few weeks you find 
yourself speaking the new language like a native—and with 
scarcely any conscious effort at all. It comes naturally to speak 
a language if you learn,it on your gramophone—the Linguaphone 
Way. These wonderful Linguaphone Records can be used on any 
Gramophone. 


THE BEST WAY TO LEARN FRENCH. 

Let’s say that you want to learn French. You put on your own 
gramophone one of the Linguaphone Records—and listen. As 
you hear the clearly enunciated words of your teachers, speaking 
the purest French, you follow in the illustrated text-book that 
particular part of your Course which belongs to the record you 
are using. 


In this way you are taught by ear and by sight simultaneously. 
This complete method will teach you to speak French fluently and 
to understand written French perfectly. Neither books alone nor 
Gramophone Records alone could give you anything like the same 
facility, the same perfection of accent, the same power not only 
to read and write the language, but to spcak it. 


SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE. 

Practical experience will always be the best recommendation— 
and could you read some of the thousands of letters received at 
the Linguaphone Institute telling how this unique method has 
helped students to pass Examinations, to travel more freely, tu 
understand Literature, Art, Music so much better—you would 
realise how quickly and easily a foreign language can be acquired. 


Here are just a few sentences taken at random from the great 


pile of evidence:—‘‘ I have made wonderful progress in Ger- 
man....’’ ‘‘ | have passed my examination in Oral and Written 
French... .’’ ‘1 follow Italian Operas quite easily... .’ ‘I 


found my Spanish a real open sesame when travelling. . . .”’ 


It is but a few years since the Linguaphone Institute was 
founded by the great Linguist, M. Roston. So amazing were the 
results achieved by his unique method that already the Institute 
18 established in 32 different countries, its home students number 
many thousands, and Linguaphone Language Record Courses are 
now used in over 1,000 Universities and Schools. 


You can try the Linguaphone Method Free in your own home 
for a whole week. A Course in any of the following languages can 
be obtained for such a trial, carriage paid, without any obligation 
to purchase: French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, 
Irish, Afrikaans, Esperanto, English, Persian, and Chinese. 


Full particulars of this unique offer are given in the 28-page 

illustrated Linguaphone Prospectus, which will be sent you without 

any cost whatsoever, on receipt of a postcard giving your name and 

address. The Prospectus will also enable you to read what some 

others of the countless numbers of Linguaphone Students have to 

say about this delightfully easy way of learning foreign languages. 
hy not write for it now? 


The Linguaphone Institute, 302 Napier House, 27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 








“TRESPASS _ ,, mrs. narnop 


(Frances Forbes-Robertson). ‘“ Mrs. Harrod holds her characters 
all so nicely poised among the virtues and the vices that one 
never discovers who are the saints and who the sinners, The 
tone of bonhomie, tempered by a finely-reserved irony through- 
out, guides one along, as it were, singing, and the play that she 
makes with the theme of Trespass—throwing it about as in a 
game of ball—is symbolism just rightly used.”—Joun Cop.ey. 


The Triumphant Rider, 
By the same author. Sphere: “ Most brilliant work.” 
Lovers. 


By the same author. Daily News: “Stamp of greatness.” 








JARROLDS, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
Y 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - a for 3/2 
Amcrican De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for ap 
De Reszke Virginia: a0 for 1f- De Keszke Turks - 20 for u- 
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Always Plenty of Book Room 


The Gunn Bookcase grows 
as your books grow-——section 
by section. Yet it is al- 
ways complete—each section 
fitting exactly into the other. 
You buy these sections as 
you need them, and they 
enable you to build up your 
bookcase in an infinite variety 
of ways. The Gunn suits 
books of all sizes and keeps 
them as they deserve to be 
kept—clean, orderly, acces- 
sible. The Gunn is adapt- 
able to any space and har- 
monizes with furniture in any 
wood. 
Old and New users alike will 
be interested in 
THE BOOK OF THE GUNN 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


It shows and suggests an infinite 
number of new ways in which 
“GUNN” sections can be built 
up as shapely bookcases, suitable 
for every personal collection of 
books. o other bovuk telis you as 
much about bookcases, and the 
“GUNN” book is yours for the 
asking, without cost or obligation, 
Write for your copy sew te 
address below. 


























SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 








bp a R-@iSTERED 


TRACE MARK, 


Wm. A & Co., Ltd., 49¢ Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. (Makers of 
° — ihe tenons Mollis Upholstery and Majik Table.) 
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hobby of the young rather than of the impecunious, the present 
speed emphasis will be permanent. 
* * a 

In one respect the industry must be warmly congratulated. 
It has at last endowed its customers with first-class electric 
lighting at a trifling cost, though no anti-dazzle provision is 
usually fitted. This innovation encourages the use of machines 
at night, and so extends their usefulness. But many problems 
remain to be solved before any but the hardiest riders will venture 
out in bad weather. The export trade is making excellent 
progress. A few years ago manufacturers treated their overseas 
markets quite cynically. They took the money, and supplied 
no sort of after-sale service. To-day they have established 
substantial sales in almost every European country, and have 
successively fought and beaten Germany and the United States 
further afield. In countries like Germany and Austria the 
majority of motor-cycles are now of British origin. In wild and 
savage places the British motor-cycle can tackle bush tracks 
long before cars become really practicably. Subject to the 
unsolved problem of utility machines for hcme use by middle- 
aged riders with small purses, the industry is tackling its problems 
with energy and success. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE week has been exciting in the foreign field, what with 
| the United States elections and the French political 
crisis. The latter is a justification of the cautious 
attitude adopted in this column for a long time towards French 
investments. While in this country oil shares are barely main- 
taining their prices—my old favourite, Trinidad Leaseholds, 
is a pleasant exception owing to specially favourable circum- 
stances—across the Atlantic there is a decided improvement in 
this market, greater than would appear to be justified by devel- 
opments. In particular, the two oil shares, International Petro- 
leum and Imperial Oil, which are nominally Canadian, and have 
been frequently recommended in these notes, are booming. 
These were last recommended at $38 and $62} respectively, and 
the latest quotations are $54} and $102. Our own markets have 
recovered pretty smartly from the recent fit of depression. 
Tobacco Securities Trust, the bonus share recently offered to 
British American Tobacco shareholders, opened on Monday, 
the Ordinary being dealt in at 85s. and the Deferred at 25s., 
since when prices have eased somewhat. At the B.A.T. meeting 
the Chairman stated that while he anticipated the full 15 per 
cent. would be paid on the Ordinary, it was not probable that 
there would be any dividend on the Deferred for the first year. 
Even if 25 per cent. were paid on the Deferred the return to a 
purchaser at the above price would be only 5 per cent., so that 
the future seems to be rather heavily discounted. 
* * # 

As was anticipated, Americans boomed on the Republican 
victory. It remains to be seen how long this rise will continue. 
No one can predict this with any assurance, but my last recom- 
mendations of Americans, as instanced in THE NEw STATESMAN 
of October 27th last, having proved so successful, I will take 
courage in both hands and say that, in my opinion, profits should 
now be taken on all American stocks, except public utilities and 
perhaps coppers, and the proceeds reinvested in good foreign 
bonds quoted on the New York market, these being undervalued 
whilst the shares are decidedly overvalued. 

* * * 

The advice not to take the profit on American public utility 
stocks is based upon the fact that the President-elect has ranged 
himself on the side of what is known as the “ power trust,” i.e., 
the magnates who control, and seek to control, water power and 
other public utility undertakings. During the past year there 
have been some striking revelations concerning the disreputable 
methods adopted by these people in the way of influencing public 
opinion through school books, subsidised university lecturers, 
and soon. Mr. Hoover presumably found himself driven to the 
support of these people in order to distinguish himself from the 
policy of his opponent, which was public ownership of utilities. 
Whatever the ethics of the matter, Mr. Hoover's election is a 
** bull” point for public utility shares. That the same class of 
interests has political friends in this country is no new discovery 
(e.g., the Electricity Acts), and was further evidenced by the 
vote of the London County Council early Wednesday morning, 
authorising the reparation of private Bills which would permit 
the practical absorption by the London traffic combine of the 
London County Council tramways, although the latter would 
remain nominally the property of the Council. Since it became 
apparent early in 1927 that the majority party of the L.C.C. 


was in favour of some such scheme, stockholders of the London 
traffic combine have enjoyed good fortune, as is shown by the 
following comparison of prices of two of the securities only : 


March, Present 
1927. Price. 
Underground Electric Rly. Co. £1 shares 15s. 26s. 
me a » 6 percent. 103 123} 


Income Bonds 

The rise in the latter is due to the fact that they are convertible 
into shares at 21s. Put another way, the market value of the 
Ordinary shares during the period covered by the above com- 
parison has risen from £3,800,000 to £7,856,000, and that of the 
Income Bonds from £6,500,000 to £7,885,000. So we are not 
behind the United States in everything. In its origin this 
company was Anglo-American-Dutch, and some of its securities 
are quoted in New York and Amsterdam as well as in London. 

* * * 

In this column on September 22nd I wrote urgently recom- 
mending holders of United Railways of Havana Ordinary to 
sell at the current quotation of 55, for the reason that the General 
Manager of one of the big banks specialising in Cuban business 
had told me that the reports he received from his branches in 
that island were of the most depressing character, and he ex- 
pressed the view that this particular stock should be sold before 
it went lower. At the time these remarks were made to me 
the price was 51, but, as mentioned in these notes when the 
advice to sell was given, it was evident that the market was 
being manipulated, and I added: ‘“ It looks as though certain 
interests were getting out, and the ‘ write-ups’ appearing in the 
Press present an opportunity to honest holders also to get out.” 
The figures have now been published, and show that even after 
transferring “certain sums from reserves to revenue”’ there 
was a loss for the year ended June 30th last of £174,335. The 
newspapers, which two months ago were tipping this stock, now 
coolly remark that the results are even more disappointing than 
was anticipated, and my own favourite financial weekly calmly 
observes: ‘* It is plain that the recent upward movement in the 
stock was based purely on sentimental considerations.” Not 
much sentiment, I imagine, and it remains to be seen what 
consolation Lord Ashfield, the company’s very able Chairman, 
will be able to give to stockholders at the annual meeting on 
Monday next. A. Emit Davies. 
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First, Second and Third 
Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 


Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference 
Shares 


offer 
HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for a 
short period and 53% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
payable without deduction of tax. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of 
Preference shares may not exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,500,000. 
UNEQUALLED SECURITY—Every £5 
of Preference shares has behind it £20 
worth of invested capital. 
CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND—On the 
basis of the present income the Pre- 
ference dividend is covered over four 
times. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


t First, Second and Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 











ROUND AFRICA | AFRICA & INDIA § HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
68 Days from £100 96 Days from £125 : Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 
Sailing from and several in India and Burma. 
LONDON JANUARY 19, 1929 Sot June, 1028) 
BY CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 


CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 


ss. Crry oF NAGPUR RESERVE FUND - ~- 10,000,000 


16,756 tons Displacement 











pr Peel ADVANCES, fe, - _187-409;19 
Optional Shore Excursions at all Ports, —* 8 409, 
ys (ids Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 





For full particulars apply Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL / The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
STEAMSHIP CO.LTD. @43 the British Empire and in all parts of the _ and 
7 Be. | is associated with the following 















. The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
LONDON, EC.53. g ‘ Lioyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 












































WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


The increasing industrial development and the 
corresponding growth of population at Welwyn 


Garden City necessitates a further issue of Debenture 3 
Stock. H 





Issue of £200,000 614% Debenture Stock |; 


for expenditure on general development—houses, roads 
and public services. 


A social investment which gives a regular return and 
is well secured. The last issue of this Stock was over 
subscribed. 


Write for a Prospectus to the Secretary, Estate Office, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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36 X 10 X § inches. I S 
eS See 
ae COMPACT GUINEA LIBRARY OF 
; Thirty-Two Volumes” - - Price £1-1-0 each 
= HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FULL MOROCCO 
44 HEAVILY GOLD TOOLED AND GILT EDGES 
S343 4. LIST OF TITLES. 
® . APRan, TT... ..<c0cc0 Imitation of Christ. TON, © vcscscccsccsen «Charles O'Malley. 
— BRM, Fo scncccssvsies Emma. TEIN asevccivescoced Peter Simple. 
BE aaa Mansfield Park, Mirror, M. R. ......Our Village. 
; ae oe Borrow, G., .......0000+ Lavengro. BE ccecicccsccsccsesescs ee @ BUGS 
aS mt Se Bg Es Be 3 PN, Cy sccscdecions Villette. WUOETOE,, Be. ccseveseces Legends and Lyrics, 
4 2VBEESE BPNION, De cscscacicscesi Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, Dean ........Scottish Life and Character. 
eS Es te ee WAS, Ba. dccccecsccess Black Tulip, Reaneg, C. ..............s-Hard Cash. 
oe Se Ot BS Es ELIOT, G, ...cccceoeeeeesScenes of Clerical Life. RosBInson, E. .......008 White Friars. 
: GE coccceccccosccees Faust (Two Parts) IG B. cicesccsecaces Wild Olives and Ethics. 
rR ee SB Harte, B, .......02s0001 ales, Poems, and Sketches, oS) Palewemaneas »..Seven Lamps. 
’ HAwrTHorne, N. .....- House of Seven Gables. = scccccssesecce AWD GE, G08, 
= Ex Se BF Bee EE Hazuitt, W. ...........Table Talk. SHerwan, R. B. ...... Dramatic Works. 
: i ae ee oe Hoimes, O. W. ...... Professor. Tuackeray, W. M. .Four Georges, etc. 
Di Stee ee Kincstey, C. ......... Two Years Ago. Trouiopre, A. .......+. Barchester Towers. 
Pee eee? Kincs.ey, H. .........<Ravenshoe. Waesett, F. ..cccceceees Compleat Angler. 
oe y Be es Kincston, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. Wiirre, G.. .....cccseees Natural History of Selborne, 
MAHOGANY BOOKCASE FREE 
A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 
ASPREY & CO. LTD., NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Private Independent Tours ty modéle 
de luxe six-cylinder 3, 4 and 5-seater 
Landaulets or Limousines — choose 
your own time and your own routes. 
Carcfully arranged tours, for indivi- 
dual bookings in landaulet type 10- 
seater coaches with ten (only) arm- 
chair seats. 


Every arrangement can be made for 
those taking their own cars. 


ALGERIA : TUNISIA 


2) Courteous attention and service 

at every one of the 42 famous 
“TRANSATLANTIQUE” hotels 
now opened expressly for the Com- 
pany’s tours. 
All mail steamers. cars, coaches, 
six-wheeled ‘* Desert Cars,”’ hotels, 
lunch pavilions, camps, etc., owned 
and managed by the Company. 
Responsible representatives at all 
stops. 


Write for Booklet. 
Compagnie Generale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD. 

FRENCH LINE __ n.d 
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ORIGINAL BLEND 


10:2 ©. 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANO), LTO. 





- a secret blend 
of rare 
tobaccos / 





LAMBERT & BUTLER’S 


WAVERLEY 


MIXTURE 


SCOTT BLEND 


1/02 °s 





WA 395 
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FOUNDED 1815 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Funds: 27 Millions 
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LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions 


LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders 
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TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK! 


By taking out a With-Profit Policy before 
31st December next you will secure a 
share in the Division of Profits to be made 
early in 1929. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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NAOMI MITCHISON’S 
Anna Comnena 


A life of the Byzantine princess (1083-1148), who wrote 
The Alexiad. With portrait frontispiece 3s 6d 

“ The art of good biography is to retrieve from the past a 

message having significance for the present. Mrs Mitchison 

succeeds supremely '’—VERA BRITTAIN in the Yorkshire Post 
“ A lively portrait ”"—Times Literary Supplement 


JOHN BUSSE’S 


Mrs Montagu 


** Queen of the Blues ” (1720-1800). With portrait 3s 6d 
“It has character and it has environment. One of the 
best of the REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN series ”—A. W. in the 
Daily Telegraph ‘‘A clear, amusing and self-sufficient 
picture of his subject ”"—Cambridge Review 
q Uniform with the above (3s 6d each) are: V. SACK- 
VILLE-WeEst’s Aphra Behn ; RICHARD CHURCH’s Mary 
Shelley; I. Cooper Wius’s E. B. Browning ; 
CLEMENT SHAW’S Letizia Bonaparte ; MARTIN ARM- 
STRONG’S Lady Hester Stanhope ; GEOFFREY WEST’S 
Mrs Annie Besant 


* 
A Buying List 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE AFFAIR, by A 

Gentlewoman. Epilogue by William Gerhardi 
2nd Impression 103 6d 
JANE AUSTEN’S PERSUASION. Pencil drawings 
by Pearl Binder (6 in colour) tos 6d 
HOW YOU BEGAN, a child’s introduction to Biology, 
7 Amabel Williams-Ellis. Preface by j. B. 
aldane 28 6d 


* 
GERALD HOWE 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 





UNTIL PHILOSOPHERS ARE KINGS 


A Study of the Political Theory of Plato and Aristotle in relation 
to the Modern State. 
By ROGER CHANCE, M.C., M.A., Ph.D. 


With a Foreword by H. J. LASKI, M.A. Ready Nov, 15th. 10/6 net. 





MIND AND PERSONALITY 
An Essay in Psychology and Philosophy. 
By Dr. WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., Wilde Reader in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, Psychotherapist 
to King’s College Hospital. 


An attempt to obtain a synoptic view of personality. 


, E 12/6 net. 
‘An important book.”—-Tnue SpEctator. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF EDUCATION 
By ROBERT R. RUSK, Ph.D. 


This book deals with the bearing of philosophy on the aim, curriculum, 
method, discipline and organization of education. 
“We commend this well-balanced and closely referenced volume to 
the notice of eur readers.”—London Teacher. 





Foundress of the Sisters of the Holy Faith, By MARGARET 
GIBBONS. _ Illustrated. Price 16/- net 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By W. E. BROWN. At one time Lecturer in History at 
Glasgow University. Price 5/- net 

ST. MARTIN OF TOURS. 


The Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus. With a critical intro- 
jote.. By PAUL MONCEAUX. Translated by M. C. 
WATT. 


Price 6/- net 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


A Tale of the Penal Days in Lancashire. 
BLUNDELL. 


SANDS & CO., 


15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


By AGNES 
Price 6/- net 
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THE MIXED SCHOOL 
A Study of Co-Education. 
By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope 
School. 


This is the first English book, so far as the publishers are aware, to 
deal Systematically with the special pa of those mixed schools 
which are within the national scheme of education. 6/- net. 





THE RATE OF LIVING 
By Proresson RAYMOND PEARL, 


This is the aceount of a series of experiments which led the author to 
the conclusion that the length of life depends inversely on the rate of 
living. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION 


Its Influence Upon Education, 
. By BARBARA LOWE. 
With a Fereword by Pror. T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 
A book for all those interested in human character, their own, or other 
“ ; people’s. 5/- net, 
It is frank and sincere. It is clearly and lucidly written.” 
—National Health. 





C 
3 BIBLIOPOLY AND BIBLIOPEGY 
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We have already most of the best new books pub- 
lished for Christmas, and by the end of this month 
we shall have them all. It is well to come early. 
On our second floor we have an Exhibition of Books 
printed by the famous old Edinburgh firm of 
R. & R. Clark, and in our window in Marylebone Lane a 
small display of the method of binding books by hand. 


John and Edward 


BUMPUS LTD. 
350 Oxford Street, W.1 


Booksellers to 
His Majesty 
the King 


Telephone 




















10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 











A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 


ne Year post free ... oe 30s. Od. 
Six Months o ” 


Three Months ,, ” a 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


EXHIBITION 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“ FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA 1901-1928,” 
will be given by SIR HARRISON MOORE, K.B.E., C.M.G. (late 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne) at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2) on THURSDAY, 15th NOVEMBER, at 5 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by The Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, P.C., LL.B., M.P. 

A Lecture on “ THE ARMY IN INDIA” will be given by 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT HOLMAN, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (late G.O.C. Mhow District and 4th Indian Division) at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.z) on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 14th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
G.B.E. 

A Lecture on “ SAINTE-BEUVE ET L’ANGLETERRE”’ will 
be given (in French) by M. le PROFESSEUR RENE GALLAND 
(Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Bordeaux) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4) on WEDNESDAY, 14th NOVEMBER, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. F. J. Tanquerey, B-és-Sc., Doc.-és- 
Lett., Professor of French Language and Literature in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘‘ THE FUTURE OF TRANSPORTATION ” will 
be given by The RIGHT HON. SIR HALFORD MACKINDER, P.C. 
{Chairman of the Imperial Shipping and Imperial Economic Com- 
mittees), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.z2) on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21st, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-General Sir Hastings 
Anderson, K.C.B. (Quartermaster-General of H.M. Forces). 

A Course of Six Lectures under the Watson Chair Foundation of 
the Sulgrave Manor Board on “ THE AFTER EFFECTS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ON BRITISH POLICY” will be 
given by PROFESSOR REGINALD COUPLAND, C.LE. (Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on 
THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 22nd, 29th and DECEMBER 6th, 
FEBRUARY 14th, 21st and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Sir Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D.). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
THE ADLER SOCIETY. 








A Course of Three Lectures 
will be given by 
D. MITRINOVIC, Esq. 
on Tuesdays, at 8.30 on each evening. 


Nov. 13. Freud v. Adler. 
Nov. 20. Jung and Adler: their points of agreement and difference. 
Nov. 27. Marx and Neitzsche as the historic background of In- 


dividual Psychology. 
At the Adler Society’s Rooms, 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Admission for Non-subscribers, 2s. 6d. each lecture. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


OMAN GRADUATE, M.A., First Class Honours, B.A. 
(History), desires administrative, or Private, Secretarial Post. Good 


references.—Box 454, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, ro till 6 daily, 
1) PAUL NASH—Recent Paintings and Water Colours. 
7) BEATRICE BLAND—Flower Paintings and Landscapes, 
(3) TOULOUSE-LAUTREC—Lithographs, 





TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken. 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence,— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
iu this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of Training 

extends ever 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc, 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospecius, apply SECRETARY. 











SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HE MAYNARD’S GIRL’S SCHOOL, 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
and plaving fields. 

Preparation for Universities. 
from HEAD MISTRESS, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. t2.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited gmumber of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching ia based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mies Mriprarp 
STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. rr, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Goorl general 

education on natural lines. ‘ New Ideals in Education” applied.  Individval 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morrie daucing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Avimal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


em EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 niins. from Baron’s Court Station), 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys aud Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Prospectnu: 
on application. 





EXETER, 
Spacious and well-equipped buildings 
Fully qualified staff. Modern languages a speciality, 

Individual care given in boarding houses. Prospectus 














SCHOOL, Colet 
Recognised by Board of 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine o'd grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Heacd- 
master: JosBP¥H WICKSTFRD, M.A, Free discipline, iadividual time-table, 

open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 4500 fect 


above sea-level, Kntire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 
Surrey. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years,—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyw Harris, M.A., LL.B, (St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge). 


MALIMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School, The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 2co guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














ADMINTON SCHOOL, for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised Dy the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B, M, BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 








ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come for a 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs. P. H. RoGrrs, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF,.—‘ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. 
2$ gns. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 





From 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 

(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 


With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 17327. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. iis, 





YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 
Technical and Scientific Work a speciality.—THE Quixer Bureau, 20 Outer 


Temple, W.C, 2. 
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THEATRES 


ROYALT .. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 











— 


| COURT (Sloane 5137.) 


Nightly at 8.15 sharp. MATS., THURS. 
FORTUNATO 





LAST WEEKS. 
and SAT., 2.30. 


and 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE, 
By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker.) 














FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O BE LET UNFURNISHED.—Berks (in the picturesque 
7 old-world Village of Blewbury), an Elizabethan oak-beamed Cottage Residence, 
2 Reception, 3 Bedrooms, Garage, old-world garden of 3} acre. Rent {60 

pet annum.—BUCKLAND & Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 


EAR LULWORTH COVE, close Wool Station. 
galow to Let, furnished ; 
would sell ; 

New STATESMAN, 








High-class Bun- 
five rooms, bathroom, garage; low rent long let; 
£800 furnished, £700 unfurnished ; freehold, } acre.—Box 455, 
1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Iondon, W.C, 2, 





O BE LET FURNISHED until April.—Fifteenth-century farm- 
house near Bishop’s Stortford. Architecturally almost in original state but 
fitted with modern conveniences, Daily help available. Two sitting, four 

bedrooms, bath (h. & c.) ; thatched barn with vita glass window; garage, two cars,— 
RICKMAN, 11 Kent Terrace, N.W.1. 





AMPSTEAD.—Well-turnished and attractive Maisonette to 
let, six months or longer; good corner house, light and quiet. Excellent 
position, high ground, pleasant outlook, secluded garden kept in order for 

tenant; convenient "buses and stations. Three bedrooms, one with fixed basin 
{h, and c.), drawing-room (Weber Pianola), dining- room, bath, kitchen, etc. Private 
"phone, plate gas fires. 5 guineas.—‘‘ B.,” 38 Arkwright Road, N.W. 3. "Phone: 
Hampstead 8153. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 








BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 
ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Set of Dickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 128, 6d. 

The Butterfly, Complete Set in 12 Parts, £2 2s, 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 
1859; Woman in White, 3 vols., 
Jungle Books, 2 vols., 1894-5. 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let 
us know what you have. We can also get any book you require. Let us know 
your wants. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, 





1822; Origin of Species, 
1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; 





MISCELLANEOUS 


| ee FRUITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, saving you from 
4s. to 7s.in the £. You can buy your Apples, Oranges and Grape Fruit direct 
from the Importers, and cut out middlemen’s profits. The pick of Empire 
orchards, in cases containing about 42 lbs. Apples, or 70 Ibs. Oranges. THIS 
WEEK'S SPECIAL OFFERS: Cox’s Orange Pippins, absolutely first-grade, 26s. 
per case (current store price, 32s.) ; Walnuts, 17s. per sack of 18 lbs. or more. Will 
keep sweet and sound 6 weeks. Satisfaction or money refunded, 
Illustrated Booklet to MILBURN’S Dept. 9, 22, Billiter Street, E.C. 3. 


R™. SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand- knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ’ * Patterns, from the real soft, light, —— 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
Postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.54, Wm. D. Jomnson, Mid "veil, Geman 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, #uston Road, 


Sunday, November 11th, at 6.30: ‘The Individual and Disarmament.’ , 
Speaker : WILLIAM E. WILson. 


—— 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 





Write for Free 














EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 


; Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— James St, TWEED Depot, 


104 Stornoway, N.B, 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


from 2 gns,— 
Write OsBorNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 








IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally, Delight of the connoisseur. Only 
6s. per 100, plain or cork- aor Postage extra, 3d. for too, 6d. 300, 9d. 

$00 ; 1,000 Posr for 57s Send remittance . manufacturers, 


FREE 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LTD. e PICCADILLY, W. 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf fully-matured and carefully blended. 


500, A smooth — smoke, 7s. 9d. per too, postage 3d. extra; 38s. od, for 
postage od. od. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


Real, pure 





J.J. FREEMAN & CO, LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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Co-operative 
Banking Service 


is distinctive because it aims solely at 
benefiting the customer. 
NO DIVIDENDS are paid (either high or 
low) on any part of the Bank’s resources, 
nor are many of the charges ordinarily 
paid by banking houses, incurred by that 
the C.W.S. 
2 


singularly economical unit, 
Bank. 


FOR THESE REASONS rates of interest 
on all classes of accounts are correspond- 
ingly high, while charges on current 
accounts are extremely moderate. 


Enquiries to 


C.W.S. BANK, 


1 Balloon St., MANCHESTER. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


| ¥ IS THE LARGEST x 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION | 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


petanmt | 


READERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One 
Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
5 ag Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


 RNE 


EACH YEAR 


We need 1,009,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/. to-day and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,500 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE POCKET EDITION 


~— BERNARD SHAW 


, 
Blue 
Leather 


Thin Paper 


Pocket a Gilt Tops 


In tasteful Blue Case 
INCLUDING ALL THE PREFACES AND LATEST PLAYS 


Yd 


A typical comment: 


“ Allow me to say how 
pleased I am with the 
Shaw volumes; they are 
splendid value for the 
money. I have been buy- 
ing books for a_ great 
number of years, but have 
never had a set which has 
given me greater pleasure 
to possess than this. 
course I am familiar with 
Shaw and knew what I 
was buying literally, but 
the splendid way you 
have issued this set greatl 
enhances its value.”"— 
subscriber at Birkby, 
Huddersfield.—25/7/28. 


i 


6/- 





[Dorothy Wilding 


POST THIS for FREE PROSPECTUS : 


To THE aaa Bp ye ay Cco., LTD : 
RAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. } 
Please send -. pd wien of the complete Edition : 
of the Plays of Bernard Shaw, with your payment- 
out-of-income terms and disceunt for cash, 





as first payment 


RNID: cach dsavexassccausncecuecsdeseiserseoeesiaemsensianeetes secures 
EEE | sacnensncisnscccrescmmancamgeananiniacieties IMMEDIATE 
a ENT =e AO : DELIVERY 








Historical Incidents. 


MARY’S ESCAPE FROM LOCH LEVEN. 


After surrender to the confederate lords at Carberry, Mary Queen 
of Scots was imprisoned in Loch Leven Castle. Within the year 
Mary effected her escape, helped by a youth of eighteen, Willy 
Douglas, who stole the Castle keys while the stern gaoler was at 
supper. He then rowed the Queen with her waiting woman to the 
shoie. 


There is no more appealing figure in history than Mary—helpless, 
luckless, fascinating, buffeted about by rude fortune, her worst enemy 
herself. Her fate would have been a very different one had she 
had the foresight and character to steer a straight instead of a 
vacillating course through life. 





Times are now less rough for unprotected women, who no longer 
need be the playthings of chance. With careers open to them they 
can be their own best friends; they can work in their youth and 
have the foresight and character to provide for their old age. The 
best provision they can make is an ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE POLICY at 55 or 60 with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


under its special Scheme for Women. 
A small annual premium will secure :-— 
(a) A definite sum at a fixed age. 


(b) The protection of that sum before the age 
is attained, or 


(c) In place of (a) a comfortable pension for 
the rest of life. 


Write for booklet ** Life Yu for Women,” 
A.D. 8 


Th: STANDARD LIFE 


LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET E.c4 
(SaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
FDINRURGH & 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 











November. No. 6 


One Shilling 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 








Contents includes : 


ARTICLES AND STORIES BY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
DAVID GARNETT 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
PANTELIMON ROMANOV 


and 


AN APPRECIATION OF 


LORD OXFORD 


by 
DESMOND MACCARTHY 


In which Mr. MacCarthy says : 


‘Amid all the praise lavished upon him there 
was frequently a suggestion that his master 
faculties were perhaps, after all, those of the 
judge or possibly the historian or scholar. That 
he was extraordinarily impartial, that he was a 
scholar and would have made an admirable 
historian was clear to all, but that he was a 
scholar, or historian, pitchforked into active life 
is, I believe, an utterly false reading of him. I 
knew him during twelve years, and for a con- 
siderable part of them I was on terms of affec- 
tionate familiarity with him. This was, at any 
rate, sufficient to enable me to form a positive 
opinion about his nature, and my conclusion 
was that the caste of his intellect and imagination 
was essentially that of a man of action.’ 


Also AN ANNOTATED SELEC- 
TION OF AUTUMN BOOKS 


and 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS 





10 Great Queen St., London, W.C.2 
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